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THACKERAY: ROUNDABOUT PAPER 
‘ON RIBBONS.’ 


SPEAKING of an Order of Minerva for 
literary men, and asking who deserves it, 
Thackeray gives the following initials 
{vol. xvii. p. 380, ‘‘ Oxford Edition ”’) :— 

“Of the historians—A, say,—and C, and F, and 
G, and 8, and T,—which shall be Companion, and 
which Grand Owl Of the novelists, there is A, 
and B, and CD; and E (star of the first magnitude 
newly discovered), and F (a magazine of_ wit), and 
tair G, and H, and I, and braveold J, and charmin 
K, and L, and M, and N, and O (fair twinklers), an 
I am puzzled between three P’s—Peacock, Miss 
Pardoe, and Paul Pry—and Queechy, and R, and §, 
and T, mére et fils, and very likely U, O gentle 
reader, for who has not written his novels 
nowadays?” 

Prof. Saintsbury says in his Introduction 
to this volume (p. xx) :— 

_“**On Ribbons’ is almost wholly occupied with 
literature, and the tracing of the initials is amusing 
(there are one or two about which I am still not 
wholly certain).” 

The passage of Thackeray quoted appeared 
originally in The Cornhill of May. 1860, and 
refers, we gather, to living authors, for 
he introduces it thus: ‘‘ Had the Star of 
Minerva lasted to our present time—.” 

We now give our solutions of these initial 


letters, and ask for information, in the way 
of corroboration or correction, from the 
wiser, such as Prof. Saintsbury. For the 
historians we select Alison, Carlyle, Finlay, 
Grote, Stanhope, and Thirlwall. 

The novelists seem more difficult. It is 
clear from the examples given of P, one of 
which is a play, and ‘ Queechy,’ which is a 
novel by an author who ranks under W, 
that Thackeray may have allowed himself 
a certain latitude in his list. Authors in 
whom Thackeray is known to have taken 
an interest by reviewing or otherwise noticing 
them should obviously have the preference. 
No one will, we think, dispute the claim of 
the Trollopes to “T, mére et fils,” or of 
Dickens to CD. We follow through the 
alphabet, with a few comments. 

The names we suggest, then, are Ains- 
worth; Bulwer; George Eliot, who pub- 
lished ‘Amos Barton’ in The Cornhill in 
1857, and ‘Adam Bede’ in 1859, the ‘‘ star 
of the first magnitude, newly discovered ”’ ; 
J. A. Froude, editor of Fraser, a “‘ magazine 
of wit’’; the beautiful Mrs. Gaskell as 
“fair G’’; James Hannay, Thackeray’s 
friend, a frequent contributor to The Corn- 
hill, and author of the naval stories ‘ Single- 
ton Fontenoy’ and ‘Eustace Conyers’ ; 
I, egomet, Thackeray himself; G. P. R. 
James, “brave old J,” who died abroad 
on 9 May, 1860; Charles Kingsley, who 
published both ‘ Yeast’ and ‘ Hypatia’ 
in Fraser; Lever, a friend of Thackeray ; 
George MacDonald—of whose novel ‘The 
Portent ’ this same number of The Cornhill 
contains the first instalment; Mrs. Norton 
and Mrs. Oliphant, “fair twinklers”’ ; 
Charles Reade ; and Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 

We note, as possible other choices which 
do not seem so likely, George Borrow ; 
Thomas Hughes (‘ Tom Brown’s Schooldays,’ 
1857); O. W. Holmes, whose ‘ Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table’ also appeared in 
1857; G. A. Lawrence, the author of ‘ Guy 
Livingstone’; Robert Surtees, the creator 
of Jorrocks ; and Frank E. Smedley (‘ Frank 
Fairlegh,’ ‘Lewis Arundel,’ and ‘ Harry 
Coverdale’s Courtship ’). 

Bulwer, Lever, and G. P. R. James 
supply Thackeray, it may be recalled, with 
themes for parody in the ‘ Novels by Eminent 
Hands’ (vol. viii., Oxford Edition ”’). 
So, too, does Disraeli, who does not figure 
here. There does not seem to be any promi- 
nent I except the essayist himself. Washing- 
ton Irving died in 1859, and, as we have 
stated, all our selections were living in 1860. 
It would be pleasant to think that ‘The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel’ (1859) entitled 
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its author to claims on M, but we fear that 
it is not at all likely. 

By “ Paul Pry,” we may add, Thackeray 
intended John Poole the playwright, author 
of the famous comedy of that name (1825), 
and of the novels ‘ Little Pedlington’ and 
‘Phineas Quiddy; or, Sheer Industry.’ 
Poole died, at the age of 86, in 1872. 

So we leave our list to the commentators, 
being as open to conviction as most people 
who have formed an opinion of their own. 

Tuomas RANDOLPHUS. 


SEALS: THEIR EARLY USE. 


Seats have been used as a means of 
authenticating documents from very early 
times (see Blackstone’s ‘ Commentaries,’ 
4th ed., 1774, Book II.. chap. xx. sec. 6, 
p. 305). We read, for instance, that Jezebel, 
the wife of Ahab, King of Israel, wrote letters 
in his name and sealed them with his seal 
(1 Kings xxi. 8); and there is a remarkable 
proof of the custom of attesting legal docu- 
ments by seal among the Jews in Jeremiah, 
where mention is made of the purchase of 
land being evidenced by a writing sealed 
“according to the law and custom,” and 
attested by witnesses (chap. xxxil. 6-13, 
14, 44). Proclamations of the Persian 
kings were also sealed with the king’s 
ring; and documents written in his name 
and attested with his seal had the force of 
law (see Esther viii. 8: cf. ‘ Cassell’s Bible 
Dict.,’ s.v. ‘Seal’). The signet ring was 
very generally used for sealing among these 
early peoples, and Herodotus states that 
the Babylonians were accustomed to have 
their signets constantly with them (Lib. I. 
195, ap. Layard, ‘ Discoveries in Nineveh 
and Babylon,’ 1853, p. 608), as the modern 
Egyptian did, at any rate, to as late a date 
as the early years of the nineteenth century 
(Layard, p. 608; E. W. Lane, ‘Manners 
and Customs of the Modern Egyptians,’ 1837, 
vol. i. p. 44). Some of the signets Sir A. H. 
Layard saw he considers as old as the 
time of Nimrod (Layard, p. 603). Many ex- 
amples are to be seen in the British Museum. 

Sir A. H. Layard in his explorations of 
Nineveh and Babylon discovered a large 
number of pieces of fine clay bearing the 
impressions of seals, which he considered 
there was no doubt had been affixed, like 
modern official seals of wax, to documents 
written on leather, papyrus, or parchment. 
In the British Museum are specimens of 
such clay impressions discovered in Egypt, 
bearing evidence that they have en 
attached to documents by strings or other 


means, although the documents themselves: 
have perished (zbid., p. 153). 

Cylinders of hard stone engraved with 
some device were frequently used for im- 
pressing on the clay, and many of these are 
still in existence (¢bid, pp. 155-6). It has 
been conjectured that these cylinders were 
amulets engraved with a kind of horoscope 
of the owner, or with the figures of the 
deities who were supposed to preside over 
the owners’ nativity and fortunes. But 
it is evident that they were seals or signets 
to be impressed on clay or other material 
on which public or private documents were: 
written p. 608). Many Persian 
cylinders of this sort are in the British 
Museum; and there is also there an im- 
pression of one bearing the name and titles: 
of Sennacherib (7bid., pp. 603, 607). Cylinders 
were used by some of the Egyptians; and 
in Crete there have recently been discovered 
seals engraved with figures in many points. 
resembling those on the Karnak cylinders, 
dating from the fourth millennium before 
our era. In the exhibition of antiquities. 
from Crete held at Burlington House in 
1903 there was shown a photograph of the 
lip of an alabastron with the cartouche of 
the Hyksés king Khyan, dating circa 
1800 B.c. There were also a number of 
drawings of clay impressions from the town 
of Knossos. 

One of the earliest Egyptian seals that 
have yet been discovered is attached to 
some Twelfth Dynasty documents found by 
Prof. Flinders Petrie in the Pyramid of 
Amenemhat III. (see Times, weekly edition, 
22 March, 1889). Sir A. H. Layard, how- 
ever, mentions impressions of two very early 
seals, one Egyptian and the other Assyrian, 
which he discovered; and recently, when 
a new royal tomb was opened at Thebes, 
it was found that clay seals had been attached 
to the doors of the chambers, and that they 
bore on them the name of the King Thoth- 
mes IV. of the Eighteenth Dynasty. In 
some cases the raised portion of the seal 
was smeared with blue ink before being 
impressed upon the clay (see The Times, 
9 March, 1903, p. 8). 

The fine clay impressions discovered in 
Assyria by Sir A. H. Layard are, it is said, 
not unlike the “sealing earth” of the 
Greeks (Layard, p. 153), who used signets 
of wood in early times, but later of hard 
stone (J. A. St. John, ‘The History of the 
Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece,’ 
1842, vol. iii. p. 148). 


The earliest example of the signet among 
the Greeks is the well-known emerald ring 
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made by Theodorus for Polycrates, Tyrant 
of Samos, which dates back as far as 600 B.c. 
Soon after this Solon passed a law prohibit- 
ing the gem-engravers (who had already 
been constituted a distinct trade) from 
keeping by them the impression of any signet 
once sold, in order to prevent its reproduction 
for fraudulent purposes (‘ Eng. Encyclop.,’ 
art. ‘ Seal’). 

A “Public Seal” was in use among the 
Athenians. In the fragment of Aristotle’s 
‘Constitution of Athens,’ discovered a few 
years ago, it is stated that the official who 
was custodian of the keys of the temples 
containing the public treasures and the 

ublic records should also keep the Public 
Seal (translation by E. Poste, 1891, p. 70). 

In later times in Rome written wills were 
recognized and given effect to if they were 
attested under the hands and seals of seven 
witnesses (Lord Mackenzie, ‘Roman Law,’ 
p- 279); and the practice was confirmed 
and regulated by the Emperor Justinian 
in A.D. 439. This, according to Sir Henry 
Maine, is the first appearance of sealing 
in the history of jurisprudence considered 
as &@ mode of authentication (‘ Ancient Law,’ 
9th ed., pp. 210-11). The seals were im- 
pressed on the wax joining the edges of 
the tablets upon which the will was inscribed, 
or on the strings or other fastenings; and 
the sealing was usually done with a ring 
(T. C. Sandars, ‘ The Institutes of Justinian, 
7th ed., p. 167). After the time of Constan- 
tine (fourth century A.D.) the emperors 
introduced bulle or leaden seals, and these 
were continued after the fall of the Western 
Empire by the Popes, who use them to the 

resent day, the method of attaching the 
to documents being by cords — 


(see ‘Chambers’s Encyclop.’). 


[Some instances of Greek seals are given in the 
ei Mr. Lang's latest book on Homer, 108. 
vii. 39. 


DODSLEY’S FAMOUS COLLECTION OF 
POETRY. 


(See 10 8. vi. 361, 402; vii. 3, 82, 284, 404, 
442; viii. 124, 183, 384, 442; ix. 3, 184, 
323, 463; x. 103, 243, 305, 403; xi. 62.) 


Some sprightly poems by the Rev. John 
Straight are included in vol. v. 244-57. 
They are said by his friends to be in Prior’s 
manner. 

John Straight matriculated from Wadham 
College, Oxford, on 28 March, 1705, aged 17, 
and was described as the son of the Rev. 
George Straight of Bishopston, Wilton ; 
but no entry relating to the family can be 


found in the registers of the parish. He- 
became the same year a Goodridge Exhibi- 
tioner of that College. His caution money 
was restored to him on 9 Nov., 1708, when 
he migrated to Magdalen College, holding a 
demyship there from 1708 to 1717. He 
graduated B.A. 29 Oct., 1709; M.A. 9 July, 
1712; B.D. 11 Dec., 1723; was a Fellow 
of Magdalen College from 1717 to 24 July, 
1727, its junior Dean of Arts in 1723, and 
its Bursar in 1725. Hearne mentions that 
he preached at St. Mary’s on 12 May and 
22 Sept., 1717 (‘ Collections,’ vi. 52, 90). 

Straight was to the rectory 
of Horsington, Lincolnshire, on 28 Nov., 
1721, and held it with his Fellowship until 
1727. He was appointed by his college 
to the vicarage of Findon, Sussex, on 14 Jan., 
1726/7; and became Prebendary of Witter- 
ing in Chichester Cathedral on 23 March, 
1730/31. Bishop Hoadly, with whose sons 
he was very intimate, conferred on him 
the prebendal stall of Warminster in Salis- 
bury Cathedral, in which he was installed 
on 11 Oct., 1732. He held both these pre- 
bends and his benefice of Findon until his - 
death. A characteristic letter of thanks. 
was sent by him to the bishop :— 

‘*T was dead till I received it, but it has given me 
new life; I feel myself gay, elated have been 
tithe-gathering these three weeks, and never: 
thought to enquire after anythin for the future 
but the price of corn. But now I shall see Sarum: 
again, I shall see the bishop again ; 

Shall eat his oysters, drink his ale, 

Loos’ning the tongue as well as tail. 
I shall be poetical, oratorical, ambitious; I 
shall write again to the young divine [Mr. John 
Hoadly], ‘ Nay, I don’t know but to the public.’ ”— 
* Letters,’ ed. A Duncombe, 1773, 2nd ed. iii. 182. 

Straight died in October, 1736, and was 
buried at Findon on 20 Oct. He married 
Mary, the eldest daughter of Mr. Davenport,. 
Vicar of Broad Hinton, Wiltshire, whom he 
left a widow with six children. His cireum- 
stances and health had been much injured 
through farming, and in 1741 two volumes 
of ‘ Select Discourses on Moral and Religious 
Subjects ’ were published by subscription for 
his family’s benefit. He was described in 
the Gent. Mag. as possessing “‘ extraordinary 
parts and eccentric good sense.” Through 
his father’s prejudices he had been “‘ educated 
in favour of the French prophets, by whom 
he was eaten up and betrayed.” A sermon 
which he preached at the assizes was criti- 
cized in ‘Two Letters from a Deist to his. 
Friend concerning the Truth and Propaga- 
tion of Deism in opposition to Christianity,,. 
1730.’ The sermon was against zeal, which 
brought inconvenience with it. 
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Bloxam, ‘Magdalen Coll.,’ iii. 179-80; Having occasion to make researches about 
Macray, ‘Magdalen Coll.,’ v. 55; Gent. Seasalter, in Kent, I came across some 
Mag., 1776, pp. 214, 601; Gardiner, ‘Wad-| curious particulars concerning the Rev. 
ham Coll.,’ 1889, pp. 422-3. ' Thomas Patten, curate in charge from 1711 

W. P. Courtney. to his death on 9 Oct., 1764 (Gent. Mazg., 
(7'o be continued.) |xxxiv. 498). He is included in the eccentric 


Morris AnD A ScotcH VERGER. 
—In the brief note prefixed to the mono- 
graph on William Morris which he has con- 
tributed to the ‘‘ English Men of Letters ”’ 
series, Mr. Alfred Noyes, in order to show 
that the author of ‘The Earthly Paradise’ 
had distinction even in his aspect and 
demeanour, writes as follows :— 

““*Wha’s yon? Wha’s yon?’ exclaimed a Scotch 
verger (in a dialect which I cannot represent), as 
Morris entered his church. ‘Wha’s yon?’ and he 
violently shook the sleeve of the minister who had 
brought Morris to look at the building. ‘Canna 
ye tell me? Yon’s not an ordeenary man! Yon’s 
not an ordeenary man!’ The verger had at any 
rate the right fair,” &c. 

Since his “‘verger”’ spoke in a dialect 


biographies in Grose’s ‘ Olio’ (1796, pp. 150, 
157). Some of the quaint entries he made 
in his registers are given in Burn’s ‘ Regis- 
trum Ecclesie Parochialis,’ pp. 95, 166, 
and in Cox’s ‘ Guide to Whitstable.’ Thougli 
from his habits it was not likely he had 
anything to leave, I thought his will, if he 
made one, would be a curiosity. I searched 
the calendar in the Probate Office at Somerset 
House, and found the will of a Thomas 
Patten, proved 15 Oct., 1764, six days after 


his death. On consulting the will I found’ 


it was not that of the clergyman of Seasalter, 
but that of Thomas Patten, shipwright of 
St. Margaret’s, Rochester, dated 4 Sept., 
1760, and leaving everything to his mother, 
as he was going to his Majesty’s dockyard 
at Antigua. Patten is not a very common 


that he cannot represent, it might have been 
prudent in Mr. Noyes to leave to another | 
exponent the dramatic scene he has thus 
attempted to delineate. Vergers are not 
recognized officials in the parish churches 
north of the Tweed, and it seems probable, 
therefore, that the poet had visited a 
Scottish Episcopal church. Here in all like- | 
lihood there would be a verger; but if he | 
spoke as Mr. Noyes represents him to have 
done, he must have been a foreigner wrestling 
with the language of the district into which 
he had been transplanted. A Scotsman, 
thinking things out for himself, might speak 
of “no ordinar’ man” or “a by-ordinar’ 
man”; but “ordeenary”’ would never 
occur to him, any more than the “‘meenister”’ 
with whom he is so commonly and divert- 
ingly credited by Mr. Punch and other 
cheerful, but erring commentators. One 
is surprised to hear that a verger, even in 
these days of advanced thinkers, could be 
so daring as violently to shake the sleeve of | 
his minister. This could never happen 
within the pale of the national Church, and 
its occurrence is emphatic proof, in addition 
to that afforded by the reported remarks, 
that Morris’s two observers, as well as himself, 
must have been ecclesiastically strangers in 
a strange land. THomas BayYNeE. 


Rev. THoMAS PattEN : A COINCIDENCE.— 
Several cases of curious coincidences have 
been reported in ‘N. & Q.’ (see especially 
98. x. 88; xii. 137, 190, 396), and I recently 
came across one which seems worthy of 
being added to the list. 


name, but it is certainly curious that the 
will of a Thomas Patten should be proved 
close on the death of another of the same 
name and no relation, as the clergyman 
according to Foster’s ‘Alum. Oxon.,’ was 
a native of Somerset. A. RHODES. 


““SERASKIER”’: ITS PRONUNCIATION.— 
One is at a loss to know why this term, 
which denotes the Turkish War Minister, 
is marked in Ogilvie and other modern 
dictionaries with the stress upon the second 
syllable, serdskier. There seems no reason 
for this. It is opposed both to the Turkish 
usage, which lays the stress upon its last 
syllable, and to the English habit of stressing 
the last syllable in words of similar termina- 
tion, such as brigadier, grenadier, &e. Byron 
preserves the correct sound in his ‘Don 
Juan,’ canto viii. :— 

They took the bastion, which the Seraskier 
Defended at a price extremely dear. 


Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


ForeIGNERS IN ToTrenHAM.—Tottenham 
seems to have been a favourite haunt for 
Slav foreigners for a long time. In 1854 
a tiny pamphlet, ‘Elekcyja Wladiysys 
Lawa IV.,’ was published in Polish from 
the Drukarni Polskiej at 5, Grove Place, 
Tottenham. It deals incidentally with Sir 
Francis Gordon, our Agent in Poland. 

J. M. 

[‘*Tottenham is turned French” was proverbial 
in Heywood’s time. See the discussion at 9%. xi. 


? 


| 

185, 333. 
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Groom’s old Lon- 


doners will read with interest the bills | > 


announcing the sale of this quaint old 
coffee-house. For over two centuries 
Groom’s has been the resort of generations 
of lawyers, and is one of the few links still 
left between the coffee-houses of the eigh- 
teenth century and the more pretentious 
restaurants of our own day. For the last 
twenty years it has been carried on by Mr. 
George Rice Bolton, the well-known hotel 
proprietor, but it has still its old name, and 
much of its old appearance. 
FREDERICK T. HiBGAME. 


Fryinc Macuine In 1751.—In connexion 
with the present remarkable development 
of balloons, airships, aeroplanes, &c., some 
early instances have been recorded in the 
papers and in ‘N. & Q.,’ but I have not 
noticed a mention of this one, nor of one 
so early. 

A Jesuit missionary, of the name of 
Grimaldi, who had been many years in 
India, and who came from Civitavecchia, 
is said to have invented a machine for flying. 
It was in the form of an eagle, and by its 
aid he was able to fly from Calais, across the 
Channel, to Dover. This feat he performed 
in one hour in 1751. See the account of it 
by Charles Hopf in the ‘ Encyclopedia of 
Arts and Sciences’ by Ersch and Gruber, 
Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1871, p. 156. I have 
read the same account in another work. 


GOOSE WITH THE GOLDEN FEATHERS ON 
BENCH-END AT THROCKING.—Fairy tales 
illustrated on bench-ends in churches are 
not, I believe, of frequent occurrence. 
One which apparently typifies the above 
story is to be found on the east end of the 
seat on the north side of the choir in the 
secluded little church of Throcking, some two 
miles from Buntingford, Hertfordshire. Mr. 
Gordon Hills, the architect who restored 
the church in 1880, in a letter to the Rector, 
the Rev. C. Wigan Harvey, said :— 

“The poppy-head that has the figures upon it is 
bey curious. It is a whimsical lecture on a breach 
of the Eighth Commandment. It you have at hand 
Grimm’s ‘ Fairy Tales,’ you will find the tale about 
the golden goose on which it is founded. It is an 
ancient story in a modern dress. A young wood- 
cutter who passed for a simpleton obtained the 
favour of a good spirit by his superior charity and 
obedience, and was rewarded by finding the goose 
in the roots of a tree which he felled. Going to 
an inn for the night, his prize attracted the 
cupidity of the three daughters of the host, who 
accordingly figure in the carving, and they wear 
no dress, because until the break-up.of the monas- 


teries dispersed their inmates, who had universally 

their rules worn night-dresses, and by this 
dispersion made that custom common, the prac- 
tice of the laity had always been to wear nothing 
of a y dress at night. There was no _in- 
delicacy designed or pesos the carver, but 
by this means he represen a night scene. 

Yell, the young women came by night to take even 
a feather of the golden goose if they could. First 
came the elder, and she stuck immovably to the 
goose, and then came the second, and stuck to her 
sister ; the third sprang to her assistance, and is 
represented as having made an 
on the head of the first. No doubt the shape of 
the wood partly dictated her strange position. In 
the morning the simpleton youth rose in the dark 
to carry off his prize, and was not aware till day- 
light broke of the extraordinary train that stuck 
to the goose which he carried under his arm. The 
carving stops the tale at the arrival of the third 
sister, but the tale goes on increasing the train as 
the wondering neighbours tried to release the 
sisters. 

“‘T wonder myself whether the story had not a 
really local application. Can it be that the then im- 
portant little market town of Buntingford was the 
golden goose hinted at, and the three daughters 
who stuck to it Throcking, Aspenden, and Lay- 
ston, in which parishes merges = stands, each 
getting a golden feather out of Buntingford? It 
may be said that a is partly in Wyddial, 
and the introduction of the fourth parish could not 
fit the fable. By looking at old pr I fancy that 
has even now very little of Buntingford, 
and that it had 400 years ago nothing.” 

The market at Buntingford has ceased 
to exist, but I judge from local seventeenth- 
century wills in my possession that it was 
at one period a valuable privilege. The 
original grant of the market and two fairs. 
by Henry VIII. in 1541 hangs in the chapel 
of ease at Buntingford. Mr. T. T. Greg 
printed @ translation of it, illustrated by a 
facsimile, in the Hast Herts Arc 
Transactions, vol. ii. pp. 1-5. 

W. B. GERisH. 
Bishop’s Stortford. 


BIRKENHEAD - Rime.—I do not. 
think that the following rime of places has 
hitherto found its way into ‘N. & Q.’ It 
appeared in The Catholic News, 18 Jan., 
1890, p. 7 :— 

From Birkenhead to Hilburee 
A squirrel may go from tree to tree. 
Com. Linc. 


English _ letter 
written in 1794 by Lafayette (the famous. 
French general who had taken a prominent 
part in the American War of Independence) 
contains the strangely imported French ad- 
jective imman (in the sentence “ This. 
is certainly immanquable’’). The letter, 
which is followed by a French translation, 
is printed on pp. 287-9 of ‘ Correspondence 
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inédite de Lafayette, 1793-1801,’ ed. J. 
Thomas, Paris, 1903. It may possibly be 
worth while to incorporate this French loan- 
word, as a synonym of “infallible” or 
“unfailing,” in the Supplement to the 
* Historical English Dictionary.’ 

H. Kress. 


THE Lonpon Lisrary.—It will interest 
members of the great institution in St. 
James’s Square to know that there was an 
eighteenth-century prototype. The follow- 
ing extract is taken from The Monthly Maga- 
zine of 1 July, 1801, p. 526 :— 

** Among other consequences which are likely to 
result from the present increased price of books, 
the opening of a considerable number of new 
Reading-rooms in various parts of the kingdom is 
not the least important to general 
iterature. Influenced by this consideration, the 
trustees of the London Library, which formerly 
occupied Reading-rooms on Ludgate-hill, have 
removed their Library to Mr. Charles Taylor’s in 
Hatton-garden, near Holborn, where it will be 
ee ape: for the advantage of the public, on the 
1st day of July, on the same terms as before. This 
Society was established in 1785, and has to boast of 
many names celebrated in the annals of literature, 
as its founders and patrons.” 

W. RosBerts. 


St. Surron Court, CHISWICK. 
—In 1906, at 10S. v. 181, 507, I gave some 
particulars of St. Michael’s, Burleigh Street, 
Strand, its history, closing, monuments, 
and sale of the fabric. I think that a few 
lines concerning its successor in the pleasant 
suburb of Chiswick may be of interest, and 
possibly, as time goes on, of some use. 

On Saturday, the 19th of December 
Jast, the foundation stone of the new edifice 
was laid by Lord Kinnaird. The cost, 
as has been already stated, together with 
that of the Vicarage, is being met by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, from part 
of the funds realized by the sale of the 
Burleigh Street church. The inscription 
upon the foundation stone is as follows :— 

“A, M. D. G. In Commemoration of the Church 
of St. Michael, Burleigh Street, Strand, the de- 
molition of which to meet the needs of the time 
has enabled a House of God to be erected in this 
district of Greater London, this stone was laid by 


Lord Kinnaird, December 19th, 1908. Leonard 
MeNeill Shelford, Vicar.” 

The seating accommodation of the church 
will be 625. A parish has been assigned 
to it, consisting of the western part of the 
extensive parish of St. Nicholas, Chiswick, 
together with a portion from Christ Church, 
Turnham Green. Altogether the new parish 
will comprise 113 acres, with a present 
population of somewhere about 3,000 people. 
‘The architects are Messrs. Carde & Passmore, 


the architects to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners; and the builders are Messrs. 
Whitehead & Co. of Clapham. 

A small temporary church has been pro- 
vided through the efforts of the parishioners, 
and was opened early in the present year. 
Some of the fittings of the old church are 
to be brought into use in the new one, 
so that the link between the two will be 
very real—much more so than is often the 
case when old and honoured buildings are 
demolished. It may be added that the 
design is one of considerable picturesqueness. 

W. E. Hartanp-OXx ey. 

Westminster. 


ANCIENT CrANES.—Vincent Alsop in his 
‘ Anti-Sozzo ’ (1675) mentions a crane about 
Billingsgate with the aid of which a lusty 
fellow and a mastiff in a wheel could take 
up an incredible weight (see ante, p. 47). 
There are at least two such old cranes 
extant in Germany. The one at Tréves, 
dating from 1413, is still in use. The con- 


struction of the other, at Andernach on the 
Rhine, was begun in 1554. Sketches of 
them can be seen in the Zeitschrift of the 
Society of German Engineers (1898, p. 194, 


and 1908, p. 519). Cranes of a different 
construction are shown on an ancient plan 
of Hull in Charles Frost’s ‘ Early History’ 
of that town and port (frontispiece). The 
author (p. 87) quotes from a grant of 1347 
wherein the Archbishop of York reserves 
to himself the free use of a wooden crane 
(‘crane ligneum’’) for landing and loading 
wines, wool, &c., from and into boats on the 


SEA-ROAMERS : JOHNNY WOLGAR.— 
There is a pamphlet, now very scarce, with 
the following title-page :— 

“Sea-Romers. Old Johnny Wolgar. ‘List, ye 
landsmen, all to me. From Vhe London Magazine, 
September, 1823. Carlisle, Printed at the oftice of 
B. Scott, 1826.” 12mo, pp. 37. 

It is strange that this should be reprinted 
at Carlisle. There is no Cumberland refer- 
ence in it, as it deals entirely with Sussex, 
and is a very vivid sketch of a beachman 
known from Castle Point to Birley Gap 
as the ‘King of the Roamers.” As the 
tract is anonymous, it may be well to note 
that the author was Richard Ayton, who 
was born in 1786, and died in 1823, soon 
after he had finished this sketch of Johnny 
Wolgar. A memorial volume of his ‘Essays 
and Sketches’ appeared in 1825, and in- 
cludes this notice of an old sea-roamer. 

E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


JAN STARTER, the Dutch poet, was born 
in London. According to tradition, the 
year of his birth was 1594. With his father 
John and his brother Francis he came to 
Holland with other Dissenters in or about 
1607. I shall be very much obliged to any 
one who can furnish me with particulars 
concerning the poet’s parents, the exact 
date of his birth and emigration, and any 
other details that may throw light on his 
descent and early youth. 

A. E. H. Swarn. 


Groningen. 


CaSANOVIANA: Cot. W. CUuNINGHAME.— 
I find in a MS. journal of Col. William 
Cuninghame (of the Enterkine family), who 
crossed France in 1751 on his way to join 
the garrison at Minorca as an engineer, a 
curious story which is strangely like one 
of the incidents in Casanova’s ‘ Mémoires,’ 
although the date seems to differ. During 
his passage down the Rhone with a crowd 
of passengers, Cuninghame writes that 
“great variety of storys past throw their hands, 
emong [them] a pretty remarkable story of a 
gentleman at Lyons who had fallen so much in 
love with his own daughter as to occasion jealousy 
in his wife, who had applied to have the young 
lady secretted to some convent, which turned 
the husband’s brain.” 

Ts not this very like the story Casanova 
tells of “le Marquis Désarmoises ”’ (iv. 477- 
478), who also lived at Lyons? The date 
Casanova gives, however, is apparently 1760. 

A. Francis STEUART. 

79, Great King Street, Edinburgh. 


_Tupspay Nicut’s Crus.—Can any one 
give me information about this club—-where 
it met, its founders and chief members, 
its objects, and the origin of the name ? 
Walpole in one of his letters describes a 
ball which was given at Mrs. Cornelys’s 
in Soho Square in 1770 by the Tuesday 
Night’s Club. All fashionable London was 
there. I can find no mention of it in Timbs’s 
book on clubs, or in ‘ Old and New London.’ 
E. Stuart SHERSON. 


QUEEN ELizaBeTH’s THANKSGIVING.— 
Amongst the muniments belonging to my 
uncle, Sir Walter Spencer Stanhope of 
Cannon Hall, Yorkshire, is a MS. containing 

A Joyfull ballad of the Royall entrance 


of Quene E...... into the Cetye of London 
the 24 of November in the 31 yeire of hyr 
Mati* Reigne to gyve God praye for the 
ov'throwe of the Spanyards.” The first 
stanza is as follows :— 
Amonge the woonderous works of God 
For savegard of owre Quene 
Agenst the heape of traiterous foes 
hiche have confounded bene 
The great and myghty overthrowe 
Of Spanyerd prowde in mynde 
Have gyven us all just cause to saye 
The Lord ys good and kynde. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ say if it has 
already been printed ? 
(Mrs.) A. M. W. 
30, Launceston Place, Palace Gate, W. 


Gray: Two REFERENCES. —: 1. In_ his 
‘Observations on the Pseudo-Rhythmus’ 
(‘ Works,’ ed. Gosse, i. 361), Gray refers 
to the ancient British bards Benbeirdh and 
Lowarkk (Gosse misprints “ Lomarkk’’). 
I surmise Benbeirdh to be Avan Verddig, 
the author of an elegy on Cxdwalla, King 
of Gwynedd (who d. 634); ef. T. Stephens, 
‘Literature of the Cymry,’ 1849, p. 13. I 
desire evidence confirming or disproving 
this view. Lowarkk seems to be Llywarch 
Hen. 

2. In the same essay (ed. Gosse, p. 363) 
Gray speaks of a “ Harmony of the Evan- 
gelists paraphrased in verse, in the Cotton 
Library,” as a specimen of O.E. poetry 
dating from pre-Danish times. To what 
poem does Gray here refer? Surely not 
to Cynewulf’s ‘Christ,’ which is only in 
the ‘ Exeter Book.’ CHARLES SOUTHDOWN. 

Ithaca, N.Y. 


Bisnors oF Sr. AsapH.—There are two 
questions I should like to ask that arise 
out of the recent correspondence in ‘N. & Q.’ 
respecting the first English bishop to marry. 

here were, of course, as shown in that 
correspondence, two bishops named William 
Barlow: (1) He who was_ successively 
Bishop of St. David’s (1536), Bath and 
Wells (1549-54), and Chichester (1559), 
and died 10 Dec., 1569; (2) he who was 
consecrated Bishop of Rochester in June, 
1605, was translated to Lincoln in 1608, 
and died 7 Sept., 1613. 

My first question has reference to William 
Barlow (1). Is it correct to include him 
in the list of Bishops of St. Asaph? Dr. 
James Gairdner (in the index to his ‘The 
English Church in the Sixteenth Century ’) 
does so; Mr. A. C. Jonas at 108. x. 474 


uotes Godwin’s ‘Catalogue’ to the effect 
that he was consecrated Bishop of St. Asaph 
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in 1535; and F. pe H. L. (108. x. 412) says 
Barlow was elected Bishop of St. Asaph 
16 Jan., 1535/6, but never took possession 
of the see. Dr. Stubbs, in the second 
edition of his ‘ Registrum Sacrum Angli- 
canum, not only does not include him in 
his list of St. Asaph bishops, but puts his 
consecration some time in June, 1536, very 
shortly before the consecration of another 
man as Bishop of St. Asaph. No record 
of the consecration of Barlow is forth- 
coming, but the date is fixed by collateral 
ewe as June II, 18, or 26, his precedence 

ing between William Rugge or Repps, 
Bishop of Norwich (consecrated 11 June), 
and Robert Parfew or Wharton, Bishop of 
St. Asaph (consecrated 2 July). 

My second question relates to the last- 
named bishop. Was his name Parfew or 
Wharton ? His predecessor at St. Asaph 
(according to Dr. Stubbs) was Henry 
Standish, consecrated 11 July, 1518; died 
9 July, 1535. JouN Cotes, Jun. 

Frome. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Whence does the following quotation come ? 
It has been stated to be from Shakespeare, 
but cannot be verified :— 

Men are not worthy of the honeycomb 
Who shun the hives because the bees have stings. 
J. S. Morean. 

{It does not appear in Bartlett’s large ‘ Con- 

cordance to Shakespeare.’] 


The following, with a second verse, heads 
chap. x. of ‘Doctor Cupid,’ by Rhoda 
Broughton (1886). The last two lines 
appear to form the refrain to whatever 
other verses there may be. I should be 
glad to know the author, and where the 
complete poem may be found :-— 

Our Master hath a garden’ ..ch fair flowers adorn; 

There will I go and gather, both at eve and morn : 

Naught ’s heard therein but angel hymns with 
harp and lute, 

Loud rag _ bright clarions, and the gentle 
ute. 


soothing 
W. B. H. 


[The verse forms part of a Christmas carol, 
published probably by Messrs. Novello.] 


Who wrote the following ? 
The more they ’re burthened better do they thrive, 
Like depress’d Virtue better kept alive. 


EMERITUS. 


“THe ANGEL OF MERIDIAN.”—In The 
Liverpool Daily Post and Mercury of Friday, 
22 January, there is an account of an applica- 
tion to the Chester Consistory Court for 
permission to erect a reredos in St. Saviour’s 


Church, Oxton, the cost to be defrayed by 
a gentleman who wished to make a thank- 
offering for his recovery from illness. The 
figures on the reredos were those of four 
angels, one being described as the Angel 
of Meridian. Neither the Chancellor nor 
the Registrar was able to explain the refer- 
ence ; and I have not been able to discover 
what is meant. 

The ‘Oxford English Dictionary’ gives 
Meredian devil: transl. of Vulg. de- 
montium meridianum,” Psalm xci. 6, “ the 
destruction that wasteth at noonday.” 
It has been suggested that the Angel of 
Meridian is the power of good of the noonday, 
as opposed to the devil of the noonday ; 
and in support of this theory reference is 
made to verse 11 of the same Psalm: ‘ For 
he shall give his angels charge over thee.” 
The ‘O.E.D.’ gives also, ‘1673, ‘ Lady’s 
Call.’ i. v. § 39, ‘ Are God’s safeguards to be 
only meridional ?’” 

According to Larousse, “‘Démon Méri- 
dien”’ is a demon who appears at harvest 
time, according to the Russian 


Hacearp: Ocarpe.—Is there any his- 
torical fact underlying the alleged descent 
of the Haggards of Norfolk from a member 
of the ancient Danish noble family of Gylden- 
stjerne (‘‘ Guildenstern ’’), Goldenstar, 
who settled in England during the reign 
of Henry V. ? 

Sir Andrew de Ogarde, as he seems to 
have been called, was a younger son of 
Peter Nielsen of Aagaard in North Jutland, 
the family name of Gyldenstjerne only 
coming into use a generation later, when 
this now extinct noble family—a branch 
line is said still to be found in Sweden— 
rose to the height of its power and political 
influence. 

Sir Andrew seems to have served in the 
war in France after Agincourt, being second 
chamberlain to the Duke of Bedford. In 
1433 he became naturalized according to 
Act of Parliament, and died about 1460. 

Bockenham Hall (?) in Norfolk has been 
mentioned as the estate he acquired in 
England, probably through marrying an 
heiress. W. R. PRIOR. 


ARTAHSHASHTE.’—The above is_ the 
rendering of Artaxerxes in Barker’s Bible 
(1614), in Ezra passim. Not seeing therein 
other abnormalities in proper names, as 
compared with the A.V., I ask if this is 
explicable by a deficiency of 2s in the 
fount, or otherwise. P. L. 
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GAINSBOROUGH aT RICHMOND: JOHN 
Tuomas Hitit.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
kindly give me information as to where 
Gainsborough resided in or near Richmond 
during the summer months of the last six 
or seven years of his life (1780-87) ? 

Perhaps also some one might oblige me 
with information regarding John Thomas 
Hill (“Jack Hill”), son of George and 
Elizabeth Hill of Petersham, whom Gains- 
borough adopted during those years, and 
who, through the influence of Mrs. Gains- 
borough, was placed in Christ’s Hospital, 
1791. A. DavIEs. 

56, Elm Grove Road, Barnes. 


Famity: CROMWELL DESCENT. 
—In Miller’s ‘ Jottings of Kent,’ p. 95, it 
is stated :— 

“Amongst the monuments [at Otford] is a 
mural tomb of fine sculpture for David Polhill, 
son of Thomas Polhill, of Otford, whose grand- 
mother was Bridget, daughter of Oliver Cromwell, 

Can any one verify this? Bridget Cromwell 


married (1) Ireton, (2) Fleetwood. 
G. H. W. 


‘*Lappassit.”—In a letter written in 
1679 by Col. Cooke to the first Duke of 
Ormonde, ‘that illustrious cavalier” of 
Macaulay, occurs the following :— 

“My own distemper so continues that it 
forfeits me also to a lappassit of writing legible.’’ 
—Morning Post, 26 Dec., 1908, p. 7. 

The assumption is that the colonel is 
advancing his illness as an excuse for in- 
different calligraphy ; but will some one 
kindly tell me the meaning and derivation 
of “lappassit ? 

What, too, is the force of “it forfeits me 
to” in this curious sentence ? 

CHARLES GILLMAN. 

Church Fields, Salisbury. 


Tuomas Dover, M.B.—Can any of your 
readers supply information as to the an- 
cestry of Thomas Dover, M.B., 1660-1742, 
author of ‘The Physician’s Legacy’ ? From 
the ‘ Biographical History of Gonville and 
Caius College’ (Venn) he appears to have 
been the “son of John Dover of Barton- 
on-the-Heath, Warwicks., gent.” Was his 
father the only son of Robert Dover, 1575- 
1641, a Warwickshire attorney of Bar- 
ton-on-the-Heath, who founded the Cots- 
wold games in 1604 (vide 3 S. ix. passim) ? 
‘D.N.B.’ states that Robert Dover had one 
son, Capt. John Dover, who fought under 
Prince Rupert, and was the father of John 
Dover (d. 1725), dramatist and rector of 
Drayton. I am inclined to think that the 


Rev. John Dover was the elder brother of 
Thomas. At Michaelmas, 1686, when 
Thomas entered at Caius College, Cambridge, 
was there any John Dover resident at Barton- 
on-the-Heath besides MRobert’s son, the 
Royalist captain and father of the Rev. 
John Dover of Drayton, Banbury ? 
J. A. Nrxon. 

18, West Mall, Clifton, Bristol. 


Samuet Hayes was Fellow of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., and Usher at Westminster School 
(1771-88), where he was known as “ Botch” 
Hayes. I wish to obtain the exact date of 
his death. He is said to have died in 1795, 
and a volume of his sermons was published 
in 1797 for the benefit of his widow. 

G. F. R. B. 


RicHarp BticuH, 1780-1838. — What 
authority is there for the statement in the 
‘Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ v. 218, that he was 
a son of Admiral William Bligh ? The West- 
minster Indenture of 1795 and the entry 
of his admission to Trin. Coll., Camb., both 
state that he was son of John Bligh of 
London ; and in his entry at Lincoln’s Inn 
he is described as “the second son of John 
Bligh, late of Abingdon St., Esq., deced.” 
I should be glad to obtain the exact date 
of his death. G. F. R. B. 


Dr. RoBert GuRNEY.—Can any one give 
me information as to ‘the Rev. Robert 
Gurney, D.D.? He was Rector of Omagh, 
co. Derry, early in the eighteenth century. 

T. PakeNHAM Law. 

15, Ryder Street, St. James’s. 


GENERAL RUSSELL MANNERS: Cot. H. H. 
MANNERS.—The former was Lieutenant 
Colonel 2nd Dragoon Guards, 1763; and 
Colonel 86th Foot, 1794. He died Sept., 
1800. Of what family did this officer come, 
and how was he connected with the Rutland 
house, if at all ? 

Col. Henry Herbert Manners was Second 
Lieutenant Rifle Brigade, 1807; also Major 
and Colonel 37th Foot. He died at Ken- 
sington, 21 May, 1843. Was this officer 
related to the former? and if not, of what 
family did he come ? 

Grorce Evart, Surgeon-General. 

Junior U.S. Club, S.W. 


LicENCES TO TRAVEL: PASSPORTS.— 
When did the royal licence to travel cease 
to be issued? I have traced it to the 
time of William TIT. 

When did the passport, as distinguished 
from the licence, come into use? I have 


traced it back to Anne. GEORGE WHALE. 
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Replies. 


EWEN MACLACHLAN. 
(10 S. xi. 90.) 


Mr. J. M. Grant is right in describing the 
account of Maclachlan in the ‘D.N.B.’ 
as unsatisfactory : its bibliography is meagre 
and inaccurate. Much of the contemporary 
praise bestowed on him may be discounted 
as due to the Celtic fervour of his pane- 
gyrists, and it must be admitted that most 
of his English verse is poor stuff; but, for 
his period, his Gaelic scholarship was re- 
markable. Some cf his work still remains 
in MS., and his publications are sparingly 
represented in the great libraries. Thus the 
British Museum printed Catalogue has but 
five entries under his name; the Advocates’ 
Library Catalogue only two. He was 
Librarian of University and King’s College, 
Aberdeen, from 1800 (when, having just 
taken his M.A., he was appointed at a 
salary of 300 merks Scots) to 1819, when he 
appears to have resigned on receiving the 
full charge of the parish school of Old Aber- 
deen. He died in 1822. 

I feel it incumbent on me to put at least 
the bibliography of my most distinguished 
in a satisfactory form. The 

oks noted in the appended list are all in 
the library of the University of Aberdeen, 
with the exception of the first, a copy of 
which has been kindly lent to me by Prof. 
Mackinnon, Edinburgh. 


1798. Orain Ghaidhealacha: | le | Ailein Dughal- 


lach, | fear ciuil ann an Ionbhar Lochaidh. | Maille 6 


ri| co’ chruinneachadh | oran i - 
ughdair le Eoin Moir, | ann an cuirt a Phaiters- 
nich. | 1798. 
63in. by 4in. Pp. 6+45-222. Pp. 
to 175 are devoted to “ Dain le E. MeL[ach- 
lan],” viz., ‘An Samhradh,’ ‘Am Fogh’ar,’ 
‘An Geamhradh,’ ‘ An t’Earrach,’ ‘ Smeo- 
rach Mhic-Lachainn,’ ‘Oran do’n Nolluig,’ 
‘Duan do dh’oidhche na Bliadhnn’ uire,’ 
‘Rann do’n Leisg,’ ‘An ode to the river 
Pean’ (English and Gaelic), ‘Dan mu 
chonaltradh’; ‘Earran do  cheathramh 
leabhar an Iliad aig Homer’ (‘ Iliad,’ iv. 
I. 419-544, in 228 lines of Gaelic verse) ; 
*‘Toiseach an ochdaimh leabhair do’n Iliad 
aig Homer ’ (‘ Iliad,’ viii. ll. 1-77, in 140 lines 
of Gaelic) ; ‘Am Messiah aig Mr. Pope.’ 
Maclachlan’s renderings from Homer are 
described by Reid (‘ Bibl. Scoto-Celtica,’ 
. 84) as a “translation of the first two 
ooks of the ‘Iliad’”! His contributions 


109 | p 


are not reproduced in the Inverness (1829) 
edition of Allan MacDougall’s ‘ Orain’ (un- 
known to Reid). That edition, however, 
contains on pp. 131-6 ‘ Cumha do dh’ Eoghan 
MacLachuinn, a dh’eug ann an Obar- 
readhain, agus, ghiulaineadh a’ chorp 
dhachaidh, do’n Chill an Aird-ghabhar,’ in 
eighteen stanzas. Another Gaelic Lament 
for Maclachlan, from the pen of the Rev. 
Angus Macintyre, appears in Cuairtear nan 
Gleann for September, 1840. 

1805. wept PGs | sive | 
Carmen ‘greecum | de verbis | Fiat Lux. | Auctore 
Evano McLachlan, | Abriensi, | Regii Collegii Aber- 
donensis alumno. | [Motto from Jones.] Edinburgi: 

| excudebat Jacobus Ballantyne. | 1805. 

93in. by 8in. Pp. 10. To this effort of 
Maclachlan’s had been awarded a prize of 
251. offered in 1804 by Dr. Claudius Buchanan 
Vice-Provost of the College of Fort William, 
Calcutta, for a Greek ode on the subject 
TevéeoOw bos. The Ode was reprinted in 
the ‘ Attempts’ of 1807, and in the ‘ Effu- 
sions’ of 1816. The copy of the original 
edition in Aberdeen University Library 
bears on the back of the title-page the 
inscription in the author’s handwriting :— 

“Has ingenii sui primitias qualescunque, 
summa cum reverentia, in Almae Matris gremio 
deponit alumnus, Evanus McLachlan, 17mo. 
Cal. Maias 1806.” 

1806. Homeri | Odyssea,| Greece et Latine: | 
juxta edit. | Sam. Clarke, | Glasg. 1799. | Editio 
quarta.—[Motto from Aristotle.!|Tom. I. (II.) 
| Aberdoniew. | Excud. J. et D. Chalmers, Acade- 
mize typographi, | inpensis [sic] Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, et Orme, Londini; et | A. Brown, Aberdonie. 


| 1806. 
2 in. by 4 in. Pp. [4] + 331 + [1]; 
([4]+329+[1]). The Greek and Latin on 
alternate pages. Edited, like the ‘Iliad’ 
of 1813 (infra), by Ewen Maclachlan. See 
Mr. George Walker’s ‘Aberdeen Awa’,’ 
. 79. ‘“*A new fount of Greek type was 
ordered,” writes Mr. Walker, 
“but that was easier to procure than compositors 
to set it up. At last, one man made himself 
competent to put the letters together mechanically 
without any knowledge of the language; and 
it is said that as the result of the years spent by 
him on this dry and uncongenial task, he ended 
his days in the Lunatic Asylum.” 

1807. Attempts | in | verse. | [Motto from Ovid.] 
| By Ewen Maclachlan. | Aberdeen : | printed for 
the author, | by | J. Chalmers and Co. | 1807. 


53in. by 3hin. Pp. 61+[1]. Dedicated 
“To the students of University and King’s 
College.” The first Attempt is an ‘ Elegy 
on the death of a student at King’s College.’ 

1808. Collegium Bengalense. | Nobilissimo et 
ornatissimo | viro | Marchioni de Wellesley, | Indize 
Orientalis Prefecto, | carmen. | Auctore | Evano 
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McLachlan, | Abriensi, | Regii Collegii Aberdonensis 
alumno. | [Motto from Virgil.] | Aberdoniz : | excu- 
debant Jac. Chalmers et Soc. | Academize typo- 
graphi. | 1808. 
82in. by 7}in. Pp. 8 A prize of 251. 
offered for a Latin ode on the College of 
Bengal had been awarded to Alexander 
Adamson, M.A., but Maclachlan was re- 
quested to print his unsuccessful effort. The 
Ode reappears in the ‘Carminum Liber 
Unus’ and ‘ Metrical Effusions’ of 1816. 
Adamson’s Ode was also printed in 1808. 
1810. Elegy |on the| death of | Mr. James 
Beattie, | Professor of Humanity and Natural 
History | in the University and Marischal College, 
| Aberdeen. | [Motto from Arthur Johnston.] | 


By Ewen McLachlan. | Aberdeen : | printed for the 
— | by D. Chalmers and Co. | Price 64d. | 


5fin. by 3fin. Pp. 23+[1]. The Elegy is 
followed by ‘A Dream’ and an ‘Ode,’ in 
English, and ‘ Servator Redivivus’ in Latin 
—all three reappearing in the ‘ Metrical 
Effusions.’ 


1811. Catalogue | yl books | belonging to | the 
Theological Library | of | Marischal College, | Aber- 
ert Aberdeen : | printed by D. Chalmers and Co. 
8tin. by 5fin. Pp. 31+[1]. Maclachlan 
was librarian of this library, 1807-11. 

1812. MS. transcripts. 

“ About 1812 the Highland Society commis- 
sioned Mr. Ewen Maclachlan of Aberdeen to 
examine the more important of the Gaelic MSS. 
in their possession. Mr. Maclachlan, in a volume 
which has been preserved, made a careful and full 
analysis of 14 MSS., six of those formerly described 
by Dr. Smith and 8 others, viz. those now cata- 
logued [as in the Advocates’ Library] xxxii., 
xxxiii., xxxvii., xxxviii., xl., xli., xlvi., liii., liv., 
lv., Ilvi., Ilviii., lxii., and Ixv. Mr. Maclachlan 
made besides very voluminous transcripts, which 
he intended, when the time and opportunity 
which never came permitted, to publish with trans- 
lations. Of MS. xxxvii. (the Dean of Lismore’s) 
he has left two transcripts. In a volume which 
he designated the ‘ Leabhar Caol’ there is a 
transcript of the whole of MSS. xlvi. and liii.; 
of all the tales in xxxviii.; of the tale of the Son 
of Uisneach from lvi.; with copious extracts 
from xl., liv., lv., lxii., and xv. ‘There were no 
Grammars or Dictionaries of the old language 
at the time, and so Mr. Maclachlan was unable 
at all times correctly to extend the contractions 
of the older MSS. (xl., xlvi., and liii., e.g.); but 
the work which the indefatigable scholar did, 
though now apt to be forgotten, was most valuable 
and important.’’— Prof. Mackinnnon on ‘ The 
Scottish Collection of Gaelic MSS.,’ read before 
the Gaelic Society of Inverness, 7 May, 1890 
(Transactions, xvi. 307-8). 


1813. rov|‘Opnpov ‘IAcas. | Homeri_ Ilias. 
| Interpretatio Latina adjecta est | ex editione 
Ss. Clarke. Vol. I. (II.) | Abredonize:|e prelo 
academico. | Veneunt apud A. Brown, Aberdon. ; 
et Longman, | Hurst, Rees, Orme, et Brown, 
Londin. | 1813. 


[2]+216 [Greek]+ 
((2]+-233+[1, 
Edited by 


6fin. by 4in. Pp. 
155+[1, Latin — version] ; 
Greek]+166 [Latin version]). 
Maclachlan. 

1813. A| choice collection | of | Gaelic poems, 

| with the | third book of Homer’s Iliad, | trans- 
lated into Gaelic; | to which are added | Gal- 
gacus’s speech to the Caledo- | nians, | Pyrrhus 
and Fabritius, etc. | Edinburgh: | Printed by 
©. Stewart. | Sold by D. Thomson, Greenock, | 
J. Young and Co. Inverness, and D. Peat, Perth. 
| 1813. [Gaelic title-page on next leaf.] 

61in. by 4in. Pp. 44216. The ‘Collec- 
tion’ includes several items reprinted from 
the ‘Orain’ of 1790, together with, in 
17 stanzas on pp. 122-6, ‘* Marb-rann do’n 
Ard - Urrumach Mr. Seumas Beattie, Fear- 
teagaisg Can’ain, ’s nan Eolus nadurra, 
ann an Aoltigh Uir-Obairreadhain, a chao- 
chail sa Mhadainn Diardaoin, an 4 amh, 
la do’n ochdamh mios 1810: le E. MeL.,” 
The ‘Marb-rann’ was written before the 
English ‘ Elegy’ of 1810: see foot-note on 
p- 8 of the latter. It was reprinted in Dr. 
Norman Macleod’s ‘ Co-chruinneachadh’ of 
1828, and ‘ Leabhar nan cnoc’ of 1834; also 
in Mackenzie’s ‘ Beauties’ of 1841: see 
infra. Pp. 187-208 contain “ An treas duan 
de Sgeulachd na Troidhe air a thionndadh 
o Greugais Homeir, gu Gailig abraich. 
Le h-Eobhon MacLachainn.” See an appre- 
ciation of this translation by the Rev. A. C. 
Sutherland in The Celtic Magazine for 
January, 1881. 

1816. Eveni Lachlanide, ' Abriensis, | carminum 
liber unus. | [Motto from Virgil.] | Abredoniz : | 
aaa D. Chalmers et Soc. | Acad. topograph. 
62in. by 44in. Pp. [4]+3-33+[5]. Dedi- 
cated ‘‘ Discipulis perdilectis.” 

1816. Metrical effusions, | on a | variety of sub- 

jects. | [Motto from Ovid.] | The second edition, | 
enlarged and improved. | By | Ewen Maclachlan, 
A.M., teacher of the Grammar School, | Old Aber- 
deen. | Aberdeen: | printed by D. Chalmers and 
Co. | 1816. 
72 in. by 4}in. Pp. viiit+276. The first 
edition was the ‘Attempts in Verse’ of 
1807. Pp. 1-37 reproduce the “ Carminum 
liber unus : editio altera, priore emendatior.” 
The copy of the ‘ Effusions’ in Aberdeen 
University Library bears on the initial fly- 
leaf the inscription in the author’s hand- 
writing :— 

“ Alme sue Matri in observantie tesseram 
hunc libellum donavit Auctor, beneficiorum pristi- 
norum non penitus immemor. Cal. Januar. 1817.” 

1816. An original collection | of the | poems of 
Ossian, | Orrann, Ulin, | and other bards, | who 
flourished in the same age. | Collected and edited 
by | Hugh and John McCallum. | Montrose : | 
printed at the Review newspaper office. | for the 
editors, | by James Watt, bookseller, | 1816. 
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82in. by 5pin. Pp. xcii+93-242+459+[1]. 
The last 59 pages contain in double columns 
an extraordinary list of subscribers, number- 
ing upwards of 6,400 names! To this 
volume Maclachlan contributed translations 
of ‘Dargo, the Son of Drudin,’ a poem 
(pp. 95-104); ‘Ossian’s Address to the 
Rising and to the Setting Sun’ (English and 
Latin, pp. 165-72); and ‘ Darthula’ (pp. 212- 
213); also ‘ The Society of True Highlanders, 
a metrical effusion’ (pp. 214-23). ‘‘We 
can boldly assert,’’ say the editors, 

“that Mr. McLachlan should be ranked among 
the first literary characters that Britain ever 
produced. From his profound knowledge of the 
oriental languages, and his vast natural ingenuity, 
he is justly entitled to fill the first situation in any 
university in the kingdom ; and he has the happy 
art to instill into the minds of his pupils the most 
pious and loyal principles ; yet, from his unaffected 
modesty, he is far above complaining in his present 
situation.” —Pp. xc-xci. 

Another edition of the ‘Collection’ (un- 
known to Reid), with identical title-page, 
pp- xcii and 59+[1], has pp. 93-242 devoted 
to the originals which are translated in the 
edition described above. 

jionary | o e| Gaelic language ; | comprisi 

an ample vocabulary of Gaelic 
piled and published under the direction of | the 
so Society of Scotland. | In two volumes. | 
Vol. I. (II.)| William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; 
and T. Cadell, London. | Mpcccxxvui. 

11? in. by 8in. Pp. xviii + 736 + 40; 
(iv+1006+11+[1]). According to the In- 
troduction, p. xiii, 

_ “At the commencement of this undertaking 
it was expected that, as a source of authorities 
for illustration of the language, the ancient 
Gaelic manuscripts belonging to the Highland 
Society would be brought into immediate and 
important use. And it is but justice to the 
memory of a very learned and ingenious gentle- 
man, the late Mr. Ewen Maclachlan of Aberdeen, 
to state that he bestowed much assiduous labour 
on the deciphering of these, under disadvantages 
which pose ig | anything but his own singular 
ardour could have surmounted; he died before 
his task was completed ; and in him the Highland 
Society lost one of the compilers to whom they 
looked with much confidence and hope.” 

1841. Sar-obair nam bard Gaelach : | or. | The 
beauties of Gaelic poetry, | and | lives of the high- 
land bards: | with | historical and critical notes, 
| and |a comprehensive gl of provincial 
words. | By John Mackenzie Esq. | ....Glasgow : 
| Macgregor, Polson and Co., 75 ll Street, | 
+++-MDCCCXLI. [Reissued in 1872 and in 1904.] 
9}in. by 5} in. viii* + iii-xvi+ 376. 
Pp. 321-39 are devoted to Maclachlan, and 
include a we S37 sketch by the Rev. 
J. Macintyre, LL.D., Kilmonivaig. The 

ms quoted are selected from the ‘ Orain’ 
of 1798, the ‘Choice Collection’ of 1813, 


and the ‘ Effusions’ of 1816; and include 
the ‘Marb-rann do Mr. Seumas Beattie,’ 
which, according to Dr. Macintyre, 

“for beauty of language, sincerity of sorrow, and 
unrivalled elegance of eT can bear com- 
parison with anything of the kind ever presented 
to the world.” 

1874. An Gaidheal; | paipeir-naidheachd | agus | 
leabhar-sgeoil Gaidhealach. | An dara (- siathamh) 
leabhar (Aireamh 13 gu 72). | [Motto from Ossian. } 

| Glasgow : | (Edinburgh).... | 1874-7. 

7tin. by 5in. Pp. iv+380. In vol. ii. 
pp. 12, 41, 72, 101, 142; vol. iii. pp. 173, 
213, 245, 271, 299, 330, 373; vol. iv. pp. 13, 
79, 139, 362; vol. v. p. 237; vol. vi. pp. 84, 
109, 177, appear portions, hitherto un- 
published, of ‘“‘Sgialachd na Troidhe, air 
a thionndadh bho Gréugais Homeir gu 
Gaidhlig abraich le Eobhan Maclachlan.” 
The translations are of ‘Iliad,’ i.; ii. 
ll. 1-271, 484-92, 638-44, 729-37; iii. 
ll. 1-383, 428-49; iv. Il. 419-544; v. 
ll. 1-375; vi. Il. 390-500; vii. Il. 244-315 ; 
viii. ll. 1-77. 

1891. Transactions | of the | Gaelic Society | 
of Inverness. | Vol. XVI. | 1889-90. | Clann nan 
Gaidheal an Guaillean a Cheile. | Printed for the 
Gaelic Society of Inverness, | ....1891. 

Sin. by 5}in. Pp. xvi+329+4 [1]. On 
pp. 122-48 is printed a paper, ‘Some 
Letters from the pen of Ewen Maclachlan, 
Old Aberdeen, with Notes,’ read before the 
Gaelic Society, on 26 Feb., 1890, by the Rev. 
John Sinclair, B.D., Rannoch. The letters 
bear dates from 1816 to 1820. 

P. J. ANDERSON. 
University Library, Aberdeen. 


Sr. ANTHONY OF VIENNE (10 S. xi. 47, 
96).—-Allow me to thank Sr. Swirxin for 
his replies to my queries. His surmise 
“that there never was ‘no sich person’ sO 
styled by mortals” as St. Anthony of 
Vienne seems to be absolutely disproved by 
a reference in ‘The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,’ article ‘ Monachism,’ section ‘ Military 
Orders,’ where I read of the knightly Order 
of St. Anthony of Vienne, founded in Dau- 
phiné in 1096. 

So these queries still await answer :— 

1. Who is this St. Anthony, and what 
his story ? 

2. Why should a hall be dedicated to him, 
or be founded by his orders, in the city of 
York ? GEORGE AUSTEN. 

The Residence, York. 


Sr. Swirmn is so far right: there was 


strictly no St. Anthony of Vienne. St. 
Anthony of Egypt was invoked for the 
protection of man and beast against plague 


| 
| 
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and disease. The blessing of horses and 
cattle on St. Anthony’s Day (17 January) 
at his church in Rome will be familiar to 
your readers. In Glaire I find that a church 
founded by Josselin of Poitiers at La Mothe- 
Saint Didier in the diocese of Vienne, in 
honour of the saint, in the eleventh century, 
was a great resort of — many of whom 
were cured by his relics, especially from 
the disease known as St. Anthony’s fire. 
So great was the resort to the shrine that 
a hospital was built in 1095, and an order 
of Hospitallers established, which spread 
over many countries. St. Anthony’s 
Chapel on Arthur’s Seat belonged to a hos- 


pital of the name at Leith. Evidently the 
rights of the London house over other 
English foundations were contested. 
St. Anthony of Padua had nothing to do 
‘rong _these hospitals, nor, I think, with 
e pigs. 
Bournemouth. 


W. 


_ The appellation St. Anthony of Vienne 
is of the same nature as Notre Dame de 
Paris or de Loretto. The St. Anthony is 
the great St. Anthony, and the Order of 
St. Anthony of Vienne was so called because 
its church and head-quarters were at Vienne. 
There is a full account of it in Helyot’s 
‘Histoire des Ordres Monastiques,’ tom. ii. 
p- 108 (Paris, 1714), with plates of the 
dresses of the members of the order. 
W. C. 
Lincoln’s Inn. 


Army AND Mittra Lists (10 S. x. 489; xi- 
55).—The ‘List of War Office Records 
published by the Record Office,’ 1908, which 
can be bought from Messrs. Wyman & Sons 
for 8s. 6d., contains the best information 
about Army Lists, both MS. and printed. 
The earliest MS. Army List is for 1702; the 
first printed Army List mentioned in the 
Record Office Index is for 1754, which is also 
the date of the earliest in the British Museum 
Library. But there is a printed Army List 
for 1740 at the Royal United Service In- 
stitution. CoNSTANCE SKELTON. 


CARMARTHEN FAMILIES: PADDINGTON 
Howse (10 8. xi. 89).—No one has done for 
Carmarthenshire what Fenton did for Pem- 
brokeshire, Jones for Breconshire, Coxe for 
Monmouthshire, Williams for Radnorshire, 
and Meyrick for Cardiganshire ; but A. M. 
may find what he desires in the first volume 
of Nicholas’s ‘Annals and Antiquities of 
the Counties and County Families of Wales’ 
(London, 1872). Information about places 
may be obtained from Lewis’s or from 


Carlisle’s ‘Topographical Dictionary of 
Wales,’ or from vol. xviii. of ‘The Beauties 
of England and Wales’ (‘South Wales,’ by 
Thomas Rees). 

I may also mention Spurrell’s ‘ Carmarthen 
and its Neighbourhood ’ (Carmarthen, 1879), 
and ‘ Royal Charters and Historical Docu- 
ments ae to the Town and County of 
Carmarthen,’ by J. R. Daniel-Tyssen, edited 
by Alewyn C. Evans (Carmarthen, 1878). 

Davip SALMON. 

Swansea. 


The old house that stood on Paddington 
Green belonged to my family up to 1880, 
when I sold the site. If your correspondent 
applies to me, I may be able to give him 
some of the information required. 

Cuas. FirzwILLiAMs. 

Cilgwyn, Newcastle Emlyn, Carmarthenshire. 


A. M. will probably find the information 
he requires in ‘ Lewys Dwnn’s Visitations of 
Wales and the Marches,’ by S. R. Meyrick ; 
‘Pedigrees of Carmarthenshire and Pem- 
brokeshire in continuation of Dwnn,’ by 
Sir Thos. Phillipps; and ‘Carmarthen 
Miscellany and N. and Q. for S. Wales,’ by 
A. Mee. G. H. W. 


Sir Richard Steele married into the 
family of the Scurlocks of Ty Gwyn, many 
of whom are buried in Carmarthen Church 
(St. Peter’s). Steele died at the old “Ivy 
Bush” Inn at Carmarthen, which was 
formerly a gentleman’s residence, though 
whose is not stated; and he also was buried 
in Carmarthen Church. Bishop Bayley, who 
wrote ‘ The Practice of Piety,’ which passed 
through a vast number of editions, was a 
native of Carmarthen, as were also Sir 
Thomas Picton and Sir William Nott. Sir 
William Nott, one of the heroes of the 
Afghan war, was the son of an extensive 
mail-contractor and proprietor of “The 
Ivy Bush.” The most remarkable monu- 
ment in the church is that of Sir Thomas 
ab Thomas and his lady, on the north side 
of the chancel. Nearly opposite is that of 
“virtuous Anne, the Lady Vaughan,” 
bearing an interesting inscription. Merlin, 
the British writer and magician, is also 
claimed as a native of the town. 

Paddington House on Paddington Green 
was built by Denis Chirac, jeweller to Queen 
Anne. It was situated at the east side of 
the Green, very near the Harrow Road. 
According to an entry in the vestry minutes 
for May, 1821, Chirac was permitted to 
enclose the portion of the Green in front of 
his house. is was a narrow strip along 
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the southernmost side of the old Green. See 
William Robins’s ‘ Paddington, Past and 
Present’ (? 1853), p. 51. 

J. Ho~tpEN 


Essex’s Camparen (10 S. xi. 69).— 
The supposed references to this campaign 
in ‘Much Ado,’ I. i., are extremely doubtfal, 
viz., “A victory is twice itself when the 
achiever brings home full numbers” (1. 8), 
and You had musty victual”’ (1. 50). As 
pointed out by Mr. J. C. Smith in the ex- 
cellent “‘ Warwick Edition” of the play 
(Blackie & Son), Essex lost three-fourths 
of his men through sickness and desertion ; 
and the alleged scarcity of provisions in his 
army rests on an unverified reference to 
Camden by Chalmers in his edition of Shake- 
speare (1805). Elsewhere (‘ Henry V.,’ Pro- 
logue to Act V., Il. 30-33) Shakespeare is 
complimentary in alluding to Essex. 

L. R. M. StRacHAnN. 

Heidelberg. 


Chalmers, in § xiii. of his ‘Supplemental 
Apology,’ in which he treats of the chrono- 
logy of Shakespeare’s plays, says that we 
learn from Camden and Moryson ‘“ that 
there were complaints of the badness of the 
provisions which the contractors furnished 
to the English army in Ireland”; and he 
thinks there is an allusion to this in Beatrice’s 
remark, ‘Much Ado,’ I. i. 51: ‘‘ You had 
musty victual, and he hath holp to eat it.” 

A. R. Bay ey. 


MOLIERE on Opium (10 S. xi. 88).—This 
occurs in the mock examination in Inter- 
méde III. of ‘Le Malade Imaginaire,’ and 
is contained in the answer :— 

Mihi a docto doctore 
Demandatur causam et rationem quare 
Opium facit dormire. 
A quoi respondeo 
Quia est in eo 
Virtus dormitiva 
Cujus est natura 
Sensus assoupire. 
Whereat the chorus sings :— 
Bene, bene, bene, bene respondere ! 
Liquus, dignus est intrare 
In nostro docto corpore. 
Bene, bene, respondere ! 
E. E. Street. 


_ (Mr. L. BEBRENS, Ets, and Mr. Joun HEzB also 
give the reference.] 


DaTE oF Puate (10 8. x. 230, 298).—Cot. 
Parry has not given sufficient particulars of 
his two pieces of plate to enable his question 
as to their dates to be properly answered. 

In the first one it is doubtful whether the 
M or the F is the date-letter. In the second 


it is presumably the R. But he does not 
state what character of type the letters are 
stamped in. I presume that all are Roman 
capitals. If so, the second may be either 
1732 or 1812, the R for the latter year being 
rather thicker ; but the shape of the shields 
would mainly enable one to decide this. If 
Cot. Parry would send me a sealing-wax 
impression of the hall-marks of these two 
pieces of plate, I think I should be able to 
give him their dates. All one can say now 
with any certainty is that they are of silver, 
and that they were “ assayed ”’ in London. 

J. 8. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 


Porrer’s Bar: SEvEN (10 S. xi. 
89).—The Seven Kings Brook, flowing from 
the southern extremity of Hainault Forest, 
possibly embalms the name of the Saxon 
holder of the adjacent lands—Caentine. 

According to the well-known charter of 
anno 693, the bounds of Barking were “ ab 
oriente writolaburna. .ab aquilone caentinces 
triow et hanchemstede..ab australe flumen 
tamisa.’’ Hanchemstede (Wenesteda, D) is 
doubtless Wanstead ; and it is difficult to 
escape the belief that caentinges broc ” 
(which ran through or by his property) was in 
course of time perverted into ‘‘ Seven Kings 
Brook.” EpwaArp SMITH. 


Seven Kings derives its name from the 
Seven Kings Brook, where, according to 
tradition, seven kings are supposed to have 
met during the time of the Heptarchy for a 
conference or for a hunt in the forest. 
The legend is discussed in ‘Ilford Past and 
Present,’ by G. E. Tasker; ‘A Sketch of 
Ancient Barking and Ilford,’ by E. Tuck ; 
and ‘ East London Antiquities,’ 


‘ THE MILLENNIAL STAR’ (10S. xi. 69, 116). 
This periodical is duly entered in the British 
Museum Catalogue under its proper name, 
the Latter-Day Saints’ Millennial Star. It 
began in 1840, and still appears to be “in 
progress.” The first volume and a part of 
the second were published at Manchester, and 
afterwards at Liverpool. Cc. W. 


Arasic Numerats (10 §S. x. 368).— 
Edward Clodd in his little ‘Story of the 
Alphabet’ refers to a communication of 
Canon Taylor to The Academy, 28 Jan., 
1882, and reprints at p. 212 a comparative 
table of Indian, Arabic, and European forms, 
the last belonging to the twelfth and four- 
teenth centuries. ALEX. RUSSELL. 

Stromness. 
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Horse Hirt (10 S. x. 489).—Possibly 
Horsill is or was the same as Horse Hill. 
In ‘Index Villaris : or, an Alphabetical 
Table of all the Cities, Market-towns, 
Parishes, Villages, and Private Seats, in 
England and Wales,’ by J. Adams of the 
Inner Temple, 1680, is the following: 
“Horsill, Surry, Chertsey. Latit. 51 23, 
Longit. 0 26 W.” 

“ Chertsey ’? appears in the column which 
gives the ‘Hundred, Lath, Rape, Ward, 
Wapentake, or other Division of the County.” 
The longitude is eastward or westward from 
London, Greenwich being 4’ E. of London, 
as given. 

The latitude of Bagshot appears as 
51° 23’, the same as that of Horsill, but its 
longitude is 0° 34’ W. The difference 
between the longitude of Horsill and Bag- 
shot is 8’, that is, Horsill is that distance 
east of Bagshot. 

Assuming that the figures given by Adams 
are correct, which as to longitudes especially 
is a large assumption concerning a book 
published in 1680, one may place Horsill 
as follows: 8’ due east of Bagshot. These 
8’ equal roughly 6} statute miles. The 
position should be about 61 statute miles 
east of Bagshot, and about 2} south by 
east of Chertsey. 

In the ‘Index Villaris’ is attached to 
Horsill a symbol signifying a city, market- 
town, parish, or village “with the seat of 
one gentleman.” 

Since writing the above I have found 
Horsyl in Speed’s map of Surrey (1610), 
reproduced in ‘The Victoria History of the 
County of Surrey,’ edited by H. E. Malden, 
vol. i., 1902, facing p. 444. In it Horsyl is 
53 miles east of Bagshot, and 2} due south 
of Chertsey. 

In _Gough’s ‘Camden’s Britannia,’ 1789, 
vol. i, map of “Surry” after p. 166, is 
Horshil, lying 5} statute miles east-south- 
east of Bagshot, and 5 south-south-west 
of Chertsey. There is also Horsell Heath, 
lying about 1} miles north of Horshill. 

Sheet 285 of the Ordnance map gives 
Horsell village about 6 furlongs north- 
west of Woking Railway Station, and 
Horsell Common about the same distance 
further north. Rosert PreRpPornt. 


I may be mistaken, but I think I remember 
a high elevation named Horsehill on the road 
leading from Horley, on the west side of 
Hookwood Common, to Reigate. It was 
about the second or third turning on the 
left past the “Black Lion” (or “ Black 
Horse”) inn. Should this be so, however, 


it would not be the only Horsehill in Surrey, 
since there is a parish so named (also called 
Horsell) in N.W. Surrey, bounded on the 
N. and N.E. by Chobham and Chertsey ; 
on the E. and 8S. by Woking; and on 
the W. by Bisley. Woking, Horshil, and 
Byfleet Heaths or Commons form one 
extensive tract of comparatively waste 
land, crossed from S.W. to N.E. by the 


Basingstoke Canal. 
J. HorpEN MacMIcHAeEL. 


There is a place named Horsley Hill, 


near this town. R. B—Rr. 
South Shields. 


Horsell, a village and parish near Woking, 
Surrey, was, I am informed, originally 
called Horse-hill. 

In ‘The Imperial Gazetteer of England 
and Wales’ the names of Horse-hill, Horshill, 
and Horsell are used in connexion with the 
village and parish above mentioned. 

R. VauGHAN GOWER. 


Ernisius: A Proper Name (10 8S. x. 
388, 471; xi. 33).—These further particulars 
and dates may perhaps be interesting to 
Mr. Nevitt and others, for it is clear there 
were two Nevills of this name. 

The earlier Erneis de Nevill occurs too 
many times in charters and contemporary 
records for there to be any doubt about 
his personal name. 1. There is his own 
charter in B.M. (Harleian Charter, 54 B. 10). 
2. As ‘“ Arneis de Novilla” he witnessed 
with the Countess ‘‘ Adeliz de Gaund” 
a charter of Simon de St. Liz, “ brother of 
Earl Simon,”’ to the nuns of Northampton, 
1166-84 (‘Mon. Angl.,’i. 1019). 3. As* Er- 
nesius de Nevill” he witnessed a charter 
to Rievaulx Abbey, c. 1194. 4. As “ Er- 
nisius de Novill” he witnessed a charter 
of Henry II. for the monks of Marmoutier 
made at Chinon in Touraine (*‘ Mon. Angl.,’ 
ii. 991). Mr. Eyton in his ‘Itin. of 
Henry II.’ (239) assigns this to Easter, 1181. 
From the same work we get three other 
notices of him—that on 12 March, 1184/5, 
he was sitting judicially with Ranulf de 
Glanvill and others at Woodstock (256), 
and in the course of the year 1185 was one 
of the Justices in Eyre in Northumberland, 
his name being spelt “ Arnisius” (266). 
In 1187 he was one of the Justices holding 
Forest Pleas in Yorkshire (281), but his 
name is not in Foss’s ‘ Judges of England.’ 
This is not the last we know of him. 

Erneis must have been born not later 
than 1130-40 for his son Hugh “le Gros” 
to have been Constable of the Tower of 
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Rouen in 1197, a post of great responsibility 
and trust, not likely to have been given to 
®& young man. 

If these Nevills were descended from 
Richard de Neuville, one of the sons of 
Baldric the Teuton mentioned by Ordericus 
Vitalis, they would have been cousins of 
the family of Fitzherneis. ‘‘ Hacvisa” 
(Hawise), wife of Erneis fitz Radulf of 1055, 
is especially described as sister of Fulk de 
Annou the elder, who was another of the 
sons of Baldric. 

The “ possible ”’ origin of this name I have 
suggested is, of course, very much less pro- 
bable than ernes, the presumed Celtic 
word for a “pledge,” which survives in 
Welsh (and Breton ?), also in our phrase 
“earnest penny.” This word is quite 
distinct from earnest, i.e. earnest, which is 
found in Anglo-Saxon as well as German 
and was always spelt with the ¢, which ernes 
never was (see Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Etymological 
Dict.’). A. 8. EL.is. 

Westminster. 


I should say that there is little doubt of 
Ernest being the translation of Ernisius. 
There is a village which I know well, some 
five miles from Bedford, called Milton 
Ernest, from a family of Erneys or Ernest 
which possessed the manor from the four- 
teenth century to the sixteenth; and if I 
may trust my memory, there is the tomb 
of one of them in the church. Murray’s 
‘Handbook of Herts, Beds, and Hunts’ 
says: “In the wall of the N. aisle is the 
arched canopy of a founder’s tomb richly 
foliated, and beneath it a coffin slab of Pur- 
beck on which is a cross of somewhat unusual 
design. JOHN Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


JoHN OWEN THE EPIGRAMMATIST (10 8S. 
xi. 21).—I should be glad to make a correction 
in the name of the German translator of 
Owen given ante, p. 22, 1. 37. It should be 
Liber. “ Lébern”’ on the title-page is the 
accusative case after the preposition durch. 

Epwarp BENSsLy. 

Aberystwyth. 


Nym anp “Houmour” (10 S. xi. 27).— 
Mr. H. B. Wheatley, in his edition of ‘ The 
Merry Wives’ (1886), founded upon the 
collections of Mr. J. F. Stanford, F.R.S., 
says on p. xlv :— 

“The word humour was one which Nym, in 
common with a large number of his contem- 
—, misused most egiously. The four 

umours of the body described by the old physi- 
cians as phlegm, blood, choler, and melancholy, 
were supposed, as they predominated, to deter- 


mine the bent of the mind, and the mind as welk 
as the body was credited with its own particular 
humours. A humour was therefore a predominant 
mental characteristic, as Shadwell says in the 
epilogue to his play ‘ The Humourists ’ :— 

A humour is the bias of the mind, — 

By which with violence ’tis one way inclined ; 

It makes our notions lean on one side still, 

And in all changes that may bend the will. 
lt writes: ‘I see that religion, be it what it 
will, is but a humour.’ Ben Jonson, who set. 
himself up as a protector of the word, complained 
that it ‘ is rack’d and tortured ’ so that 

Now ifanidiot 

Have but an apish or fantastic strain, 

It is his humour. : 
In his Introduction to ‘The Magnetic Lady’ 
Jonson writes: ‘The author, beginning hi 
studies of this kind with ‘Every Man in his 
Humour,’ and after ‘Every Man out of his 
Humour’; and since continuing in all his plays,. 
especially those of the comic thread whereof 
‘ The New Inn’ was the last, some recent humours 
still or manners of men that went along with: 
the times ; finding himself now near the close or 
shutting up of his circle, hath fancied to himself 
an idea, this Magnetic Mistress: a lady, a brave 
bountiful house-keeper and a virtuous widow 3: 
who, having a young niece, ripe for a man and 
marriageable, he makes that his centre attractive 
to draw thither a diversity of guests, all of persons 
of different humours to make up his perimetet.. 
And this he hath called Humours Reconciled.” 


The word is used at least 35 times in the 
two plays—‘ Henry V.’ and ‘The Merry 
Wives.’ A. R. BayLey. 


Under ‘‘ humour,” 6 b, the ‘ N.E.D.’ has: 
the following :— 

‘** An inclination or disposition for some specified 
action, etc.; a fancy (to do something); a mood 
or state of mind characterized by such inclination.” 
With illustrative quotations from Shake- 
speare (‘ Mids. N.,’ I. ii. 30; ‘Merry W..,” 
If. i. 133--4, &c.) and from various other 
writers down to 1863. It appears that Nym 
was only peculiar, if at all, in an unusually 
frequent use of the term—a part, I suppose, 
of the “drawling, affected’ speech Page 
noted in him. Cc. C. B. 


In Isaac Reed’s Variorum Edition of 
Shakspeare (1813) there is a Jong note by 
Steevens on the passage quoted by 
SwirHin; but the note merely gives an 
extract from ‘Humor’s Ordinarie, where 4 
Man may be verie merrie and exceeding well 
used for his sixpence’ (1607), and is in no 
way explanatory. 

May it not be that in this play Shakspere 
was, by the reiteration of the word humour 
in Nym’s mouth, making fun of the title of 
Ben Jonson’s ‘ Every Man in his Humour’ ? 
This play of Jonson’s was first acted in 
1596: the ‘Merry Wives’ some two or 
three years later. 
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Sr. SwirHIn quotes ‘“Here’s a fellow 
frights English out of his wits”; and this 
is the reading of the Globe edition. Isaac 
Reed, however, and Charles Knight give 
“frights humour out of his wits,” and 
mention no other reading. What authority 
is there for substituting English for humour ? 

T. M. W. 

{“ English” is the reading of the First Folio.] 


The fashionable use of the word in Eliza- 
bethan days came to be “applied on all 
occasions, with as little judgment as wit; 
every coxcomb had it always in his mouth ; 
and every particularity he affected was de- 
nominated by the namo of humour.” Nym 
appears to be a burlesque type of those 
who were given to such affectation, and the 
jocosity involved lies in Shakespeare’s ridi- 
cule of its abuse. See Ben Jonson’s ‘ Every 
Man in his Humour,’ III ii., and the Pro- 
logue to ‘ Every Man out of his Humour.’ 

Tom JONES. 


Str WALTER ScoTr ON THE ScoTcH AND 
‘tHE IrtisH (10 S. xi. 197).—The passage 
referred to is probably that in Lockhart’s 
‘Seott,’ Ist ed., vol. vi. p. 43. Scott was 
in July, 1825, just crossing to Ireland in a 
steamboat. It contained packages of the 
cast-off raiment of Scotch beggars for the 
Trish :— 

“Sir Walter rather irritated a military pas- 
senger (a stout old Highlander), by asking whether 
it had never occurred to him that the beautiful 
checkery of the clan tartans might have originated 
in a pious wish on the part of the Scottish Gael 
to imitate the tatters of the parent race. After 
soothing the veteran into good-humour....he 
remarked that if the Scotch Highlanders were 
really descended in the main from the Irish blood, 
it seemed to him the most curious and difficult 
problem in the world to account for the startling 
contrasts in so many points of their character, 
temper, and demeanour.” 

See the passage further for Scott’s opinion 
on these differences. Net MEzzo. 


SNAKES DRINKING Mix (10 S. x. 265, 316, 
335, 377, 418).—In his ‘ Primitive Culture, 
2nd ed.,.chap. xv., Dr. Tylor says :— 

“To this day Europe has not forgotten in 
nursery tales or more serious belief the snake 
that comes with its golden crown and drinks milk 
out of the child’s porringer; the house-snake, 
tame and kindly, but seldom seen, that cares 
for the cows and the children....” 

And he refers to Hanuseh for the snake 
that was kept and fed with milk in the 
temple of the old Slavonic god Potirnpos. 

In Africa the Baris give milk and meat 
to the snakes, calling them their grand- 
mothers (Ratzel, ‘History of Mankind,’ 
trans. Butler, vol. ii. p. 357, 1899). Froma 


similar motive possibly, the old Chinese 
Buddhists offered cream to Liu, a constella- 
tion shaped as, and governed by, a serpent 
(Twan Ching-Shih, “ya - yang - tsah - tsu,’ 
9th cent. AD., rom. iii.). Southey’s ‘Com- 
monplace Book’ (Reeves & Turner, 1876, 
Fourth Series, pp. 425-6) contains a story 
of a snake which regularly visited a little 
boy to share his breakfast of bread and 
milk. 

The folk-lore of snakes and milk is re- 
garded as traceable to ancestor-worship by 
Dr. Frazer, who writes :— 

‘* Where serpents are thus viewed as ancestors 
come to life [as by the Zulus and other Kafir 
tribes, &c.], the people treat them with great 
respect, and then feed them with milk, perhaps 
because milk is the food of human babes and the 
reptiles are treated as human beings in embryo, 
who can be born again from women....Perhaps 
the libations of milk which the Greeks poured upon 
graves were intended to be drunk by serpents.” — 
* Adonis, Attis, Osiris,’ 1907, pp. 74-5. 

Notwithstanding this reasonable exposi- 
tion, there is no lack of assertors that snakes 
drink milk. For example, Ermete Pierotti, 
‘Customs and Traditions of Palestine,’ 1864, 
pp. 47-8, has this passage :— 

“*T once occupied a house at Jerusalem in the 
Via Dolorosa....the outer walls and inner court 
of which were overgrown with hyssop....It 
harboured a number of serpents....I abandoned 
my hostile intentions, and ordered them to be 
supplied with milk every day. They showed 
their gratitude for this treatment by visiting 
my bedroom, where I used to find them coiled 
up in a corner. These ‘faithful friends’ are 
rarely wanting in the old Arab houses at Jerusalem, 
where their presence is regarded as a good omen 
by the inhabitants. The most surprising thing 
is that neither the women nor the babies fear 
them....Mothers are not unfrequently awakened 
in the night by the reptiles, which have fastened 
on their breasts, and are sucking their milk.... 
Serpents are also in the habit of entering the 
folds and grottoes in which flocks are penned, 
and, during the night, quietly sucking the milk 
from the teats of the ewes or she-goats, without 
awaking them ; which is as good a proof of their 
cunning as any that we could find.” 


It is noteworthy that the Albanians hold 
milk to act inimically upon serperts that 
drink it with overmuch greed. The story 
runs thus :— 

** A shepherd once found a snake asleep, coiled 
round a large heap of gold pieces; and knowing 
how to set to work under the circumstances, 

laced a pail of milk by its side, and waited in a 
iding-place until it should wake. It came to 
pass as he expected. The snake took to the 
milk with avidity, and drank its fill. On this 
it returned to the heap of gold, in order to go 
to sleep again, but the thirst with which snakes 
are attacked after drinking milk prevented it 
from doing so. It became restless, and moved 
irresolutely round and round the heap, till the 
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burning within forced it to go in quest of water. 
The water, however, was far off, and before it had 
returned, the wary shepherd had carried off the 
whole heap of gold into a place of safety.’”-—Hahn, 
* Albanische Studien,’ quoted in Tozer’s ‘ Re- 
searches in the Highlands of Turkey,’ 1869, vol. i. 
205. 
Kumaeusu MrNakata. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


SHAKESPEARE IN Frenco: ARMS OF 
Livervoor (10 8. xi. 84).—Mr. Wi_MSHURST 
is wrong in stating that the arms of the city 
of Liverpool display four livers. In point 
of fact, there is but one bird in these arms, 
and that bird, though popularly known in 
Liverpool as “the liver,” and formerly dis- 
cussed as such, is described in the grant and 
confirmation of arms to Liverpool in 1797 
as a cormorant. If Mr. WitmsHuRsT can 
give any authority for the liver being the 
same bird as the wild swan, or for the swan- 
nery which he says originally existed at the 
mouth of the Mersey, our local antiquaries 
will be very grateful to him. 


“Inch” does not mean “a cape or pro- 
montory,” but indicates an island. ‘“‘ The 
furthest Inch of Asia” may refer to the West 
Indies. 


Tor Never Never Lanp (10 8. xi. 9).— 
Possessing as this phrase does the de- 
scriptive sense of the Ultima Thule of 
civilization, there is no reason why its 
application should be confined to Queens- 
land. Mr. J. 8. O’Halloran, Secretary to the 
Royal Colonial Institute, says :— 

“The never, never country means in Queensland 
the occupied pastoral country which is furthest 
removed from the more settled districts.” 

Dr. Carl Lentzner in his ‘ Dict. of Austral- 
English Slang’ says :— 

“There is no such thing as an Australian cowboy. 
There is as much difference between the real never, 
never stockman, and the Earl’s Court article, as 
there is between the real shell-back of the fore- 
castle, or the British tar in ‘ Ruddigore.’” 

J. HotpeN MacMicHaet. 


Mr. J. F. Hocan may remember that the 
Never Never Land is used metaphorically 


by Mr. Barrie in ‘ Peter Pan.’ 
J. M. 


‘* KNIGHTS WITHOUT NOSES ”’ (108. xi. 49). 
—I think Wycherley was thinking of the 
phrase “to dine with Duke Humphrey,” 
which meant to walk beside Duke Hum- 
phrey’s monument instead of going to 
dinner; and hence to go without one’s 
dinner altogether. The “knights without 


noses ”’ would be the monuments to Crusaders 
and others in the Temple; for it is very 
common for such monuments to have the 
noses chipped off. Knights of the post 
often lingered about in various public places. 
This is the best I can make of it. 

W. SKEAT. 


Greystoke Famiry (10 8. xi. 81).— 
I should like to make two or three corrections 
in my note. On p. 81, col. 1, 1. 16 from 
foot, for ‘“‘ his”’ read their; 1. 4 from foot, 
for ‘‘ Carden ” read Cardeu ; p. 81, col. 2,1. 1, 
before ‘‘Sigulf’’ add “A later”; p. 82, 
col. 2, 1. 4, for ‘‘ Cowscliffe ’’ read Conscliffe. 

W. FARRER. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Complete Poetical Works of James Thomson. 
Edited, with Notes, by J. Logie Robertson. 
Oxford Edition. (Frowde.) 

CoMPARED with many volumes in the same 

amazingly cheap series — the ‘Shakspeare’ 

(1272 pp.), for example, or the ‘Wordsworth’ 

(1008 pp.), or the ‘Shelley’ (928 pp.)—Mr. 

Robertson’s ‘Thomson,’ which runs _ but 

to 540 pp. of spacious long primer, seems 

almost a_ slender affair. Yet the labour 
bestowed on parts of this book has been anything 
but slender. To those who know Thomson’s 
passion for rehandling his work it is enough to 
say that the editor has conscientiously noted 
every change in the text of ‘The Seasons’ from 
the first appearance of the several parts (‘Winter,’ 

March, 1726; ‘Summer,’ 1727; ‘ Spring,’ 1728; 

* Autumn’ and the ‘ Hymn,’ 1730) down to the 

fourth and last collected edition revised by the 

author (1746)—a task to some extent mechanical, 
yet neither short nor simple. 

A reprint of ‘Winter’ in its earliest shape 
forms another useful feature of this volume. 
The text, taken from the folio copy in the Advo- 
cates’ Library, Edinburgh, is here accompanied 
with the variations introduced in the second 
edition, published in June, 1726. <A bold vindica- 
tion of poetry and its claims—just then obscured 
by the absorbing political preoccupations of the 
hour—prefaced this second edition, and is repro- 
duced in Mr. Robertson’s notes. Elate with the 
joy of recent achievement, the cockerel o’ the 

orth crows a gay defiance of those ‘‘ persons 
of great gravity and character’? who, with the 

Prime Minister, Walpole, at their head, held poets 

and their works alike negligible. ‘‘ That any 

man should seriously declare against that divine 
art is really amazing....That there are frequent 
and notorious abuses of Poetry ’’ may be granted ; 
but to argue against the use of things from their 
abuse is a stupid error, into which “ I hope that 
no man who has the least sense of shame in him 
will fall. ...after the present sulphureous attacker 
of the stage.” A note here would have been 
useful. The reference may be to Arthur Bedford, 
one of the tribe of pamphleteers who fed the 
flaming controversy kindled in March, 1698, by 
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Jeremy Collier. In 1719 Bedford had reopened 
fire with ‘A Serious Remonstrance against the 
Horrid Blasphemies and Impieties which are still 
used in the English Playhouses,’ in which, says 
Leslie Stephen, he ‘collected seven thousand 
immoral sentiments from the plays (chiefly) of 
the last four years.”” But more probably Thom- 
son is here pointing at William Law of ‘ The 
Serious Call,’ whose tract entitled ‘ The Absolute 
Unlawfulness of the Stage Entertainment Fully 
Demonstrated ’ appeared in this same year 1726. 

But to proceed : Thomson concedes that there 
is some ‘‘ appearance of reason ’”’ for the existing 
contempt of poetry. This arises from the choice 
of ‘low, venal, trifling subjects,” which reject 
a weighty and dignified treatment, while they 
invite ‘‘ forced unaffecting fancies, little glittering 
prettinesses, mixed turns of wit and expression ’ 
—things ‘‘ as widely different from native poetry 
as buffoonery is from the perfection of human 
thinking.’’ If poetry is to regain her ancient 
honours, this can only come about through the 
choice of ‘‘ great and serious subjects’ such as 
will at once rouse the imagination, exercise the 
reason, and call the emotions into play. But 
how is this happy restoration to be wrought ? 
Thomson’s reply shows him unconscious of the 
change rapidly approaching—nay, even then at 
work—in the conditions of literature in England : 
his eyes and hopes are bent exclusively on— 

atronage! The revival of poetry must not be 

for ‘till some long-wished, illustrious 
man of equal power and beneficence rise on the 
wintry world of letters.” Thirty years had yet 
to elapse before the passing-bell of the literary 
patron was tolled by sturdy Sam Johnson. 

The story goes that Thomson handed a draft 
of ‘Winter’ to a friend and brother-rimester, 
Mitchell, with a request for candid criticism. 
Construing the invitation with Caledonian direct- 
ness, the critic presently restored to the poet his 
manuscript with this succinct ‘‘ appreciation ”’ 
superscribed 

Beauties and faults so thick lie scatter’d here— 
Those I could read, if these were not so near. 
Whereupon Thomson, it is said, exploded in the 
following impromptu :— 

Why not all faults, injurious Mitchell? Why 

Appears one beauty to thy blasting eye ? 

Damnation worse than thine, if worse can be, 

Is all I ask, and all I want, from thee ! 
Intercourse with ‘‘ the town,’ however, soon 
abated this crude intolerance, as may be seen 
from the many verbal and structural alterations 
in successive editions of ‘ Winter ’ and its fellows. 


Animal Romances. By Graham Renshaw, F.Z.S. 
(Sherratt & Hughes.) 

Mr. REeNnsHAW’s material is excellent, as are the 
illustrations, selected entirely from his own photo- 
graphs ; but his style of writing puts us out of love 
with his book. e continually find words and 
incomplete phrases followed by a full stop. Indeed, 
this is a stop which the author overuses every- 
where. He has not realized that the present tense 
is equally dangerous as an aid to vividness. The 
details of scenery are also often tedious. If Mr. 
Renshaw had been more natural, he would have 
produced a much more agreeable book. As it is, 
we find the notes at the bottom of the page, which 
are written in ordinary English, a relief to the 
high-flown ambitions of the general narrative. 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—FEBRUARY. 


Mr. Francis Epwarps sends Part ITI. of his Cata- 
logue of Old English Literature, ranging from the 
Middle Ages to 1799. This part opens with Milton, 
among the items being the poet’s copy of Muretus. 
with his autograph on the fly-leaf, 60/. Under 
Montaigne is_the copy which belonged to Diodati, 
who assisted Florio in his English translation of 
the essays, third edition, 1587, 12/. Under Napoleon 
is a personal souvenir, being his —. of the ‘ His- 
toire de la derniére Guerre, 1775-83,’ 4to, in the 
original calf, with the arms of Napoleon, Paris, 

787, 251. This belonged to the library at St. Cloud, 
and was given to Sir William Howard Russell b 
the German Emperor at Versailles in January, 1871. 
There is a note by Russell testifying to this. Under 
‘Nuremberg Chronicle’ are two copies of the tirst. 
edition. Under Paltock is the first edition of 
‘Peter Wilkins,’ 9/. The late William Bates of Bir- 
mingham wrote on this work in ‘N. & Q.’ as early 
as 18. x.17. Under Popish Plot is a collection of 
tracts and broadsides, 3 vols, folio, calf, 1679-88, 9/. 
A fine copy of the first edition of Prynne’s ‘ Histrio- 
Mastix,’ 1633, is 5/.5s. This contains leaf 707-8, 
cancelled by order of the Privy Council. Under 
Purchas is the edition of 1625-6, 5 vols., folio, 
calf, There is a copy of Rosset’s. 
‘Les Histoires tragiques de nostre ‘Temps,’ 12mo, 
Paris, 1616, 57. This belonged to Scott, and con- 
tains the following note by him: Rosset is quoted 
by Langbaine as containing the plots of many of 
our plays. It isso scarce in England that I have 
never been able to complete this copy.” The 
imperfection referred to is pp. 49 to 68, which are 
missing. Under Shakespeare is a g set of 
the first four folio editions, in clean condition, 
tall and genuine. The price for the set is 3,200/. 
Mr. Edwards is, however, prepared to sell them 
separately. A set was recently catalogued at 
7,000/7., and another lately crossed the Atlantic at 
10,0007. Mr. Edwards says: ‘‘Of the first edition 
not more than 200 copies exist. Of these only 
about 20 copies are quite perfect.” <A first edition of 
Somerville’s ‘Chace,’ a presentation copy to Dr. 
Freind, Head Master of Westminster, with two 
long autograph letters, 1735, is 21/. Under Spanish 
is a copy of the ‘ Romancero General,’ a large col- 
lection of Spanish ballads. This is of the first 
known edition, and is in the original vellum, 1602, 
90/. A first edition of both parts of ‘The Faerie 
Queene,’ 2 vols., small 4to, green morocco extra, 
1590-6, is 1507. The rare first edition of Suckling’s 
‘Fragmenta Aurea,’ 1646, is 15/. Under Taylor the 
Water-Poet are his works, ‘‘collected into one 
volume by the author,” folio, full morocco by Bed- 
ford, 1630, 15/. For fifteen years Taylor was 
collector of wine perquisites for the Lieutenant of 
the Tower, and afterwards  ¢ a public-house in 
Pheenix Alley, Long Acre. fine copy of ‘The 
Compleat Angler,’ 1676, is priced Under 
Wierix are 16] exquisite engravings on copper by 
this eminent Dutch artist, mostly from his own 
designs, small 4to, calf, 75/. 

Mr. Charles E. Goodspeed of Boston, Mass., de- 
votes his Catalogue 64 to a collection formed for: 
his own use, the result of ten years’ search and 
accumulation, each volume having his own book- 

late, designed and etched by Sidney L. Smith. 

his is a facsimile reproduction of Revere’s * Boston 
Massacre.’ The arrangement of the Catalogue is. 
according to the names of the engravers who illus-- 
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trate the various works; for instance, there are five 
editions of Burns placed under the names of the 
various illustrators; but a complete index of 
authors is given at the end. We should advise Mr. 
Goodspeed_to give the prices in his Catalogues 
issued for England in English money. There is an 
interesting note under Pendleton’s Lithography, 
Boston Monthly Magazine, Vol. I. No. 7, December, 
1825, two copies, each with a different plate. These 
two lithographs are amongst the earliest specimens 
of the art as practised in Boston, and illustrate an 
article on the subject. In this the writer states : 
‘* Nothing was done to bring lithography into this 
country until within a few months, when Mr. John 
Pendleton commenced an establishment for litho- 
graphy in this city. Perhaps a little before his 
return from France, a few attempts had been made 
in the city of New York, but they had not reached 
us, nor have they yet. Mr. Pendleton is a youn 
gentleman of taste and talents, from the State o 
New York, who was on a visit to Paris, on business 
of an_entirely different nature, and becoming 
pleased with lithography, put himself immediately 
under the first artists of France.” With the infor- 
mation he obtained, and taking with him the proper 
materials, he went to Boston and engaged with his 
brother, a “copper- plate printer of established 
celebrity.” 

Messrs. W. N. Fitcher & Co.’s Manchester 
Catalogue 166 contains Holden’s ‘ Architecture,’ 
2 vols., oblong folio, half-calf, 1861-6, 31. 3s. ; ‘The 
Century Dictionary,’ 8 vols., thick folio, half- 
morocco, 10s.; Burke’s ‘ Heraldic Illustra- 
tions,’ 3 vols., imperial Svo, half-morocco, 1844— 6, 
31. 3s.; and an extra-illustrated copy of Thacke- 
ray’s essay on Cruikshank, green levant by Morrell, 
4l. 15s. The second edition of ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ 
and the first edition of ‘ The Farther Adventures,’ 
2 vols., 1719, mottled calf by Riviére, are 14. 
Grote’s ‘ Greece,’ 8 vols., tree calf by Riviére, 
js 4l. 4s. ; Henderson’s ‘ James I. and VI.,’ Edition 
de Luxe, 2 vols., 61. 6s. ; Lever, illustrations by 
Phiz, 34 vols., cloth, 3/. 3s.; Montalembert’s 
*Monks of the West,’ 7 vols., 37. 3s.; Pearson’s 
‘Reprints of British Dramatists,’ 27 vols. 
91. 10s.; first edition of Valpy’s ‘ Shakespeare, 
15 vols., calf gilt, 1832, 47. 10s. ; and ‘ The Faerie 
Queene,’ designs by Muckley, one of 30 copies, 81. 


Mr. Charles F. Sawyer’s Catalogue 11 is Part I. 
of Latest Purchases. The first item is a beautiful 
copy of the ‘Nuremberg Chronicle’ ; it is tall and 
clean, and contains all the 2,250 woodcuts, fine 
impressions, bound by Riviere; it is from_ the 
library of Josiah Vavasseur, and has his book-plate. 
Mr. Sawyer offers it for 45/.; a note on the fly-leaf 
states that it cost 65/. Other works include Bur- 
ton’s ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 17 vols., as new, 10/. 10s. ; 
and the Leatherstocking Edition of Fenimore 
Cooper, 32 vols., 2/. 18s. We note sets of the 
following: Defoe, 16 vols., art cloth, 4/. 4s.; De 
Quincey, 16 vols., half-calf, 3/. 3s.; George Eliot, 
8 vols., half-morocco, Edition de Luxe, 2/. 18s. 6d. ; 
Fielding, edited by Henley, 16 vols., original cloth, 
4l. 17s. 6d.; Scott’s Complete Works, 101 vols., 
three-quarter red levant, Cadell, 1831, 28 guineas ; 
Sterne, edited by Cross, 12 vols., buckram, 3/. 10s. ; 
Thackeray, 26 vols., 12/. 12s.; and Victor Hugo, 
10 vols., half-morocco, 3/. 10s. A miniature book, 
‘The English Bijou Almanack for 1837,’ poetically 
illustrated by L. E. L., has portraits of Queen 
Adelaide, Coleridge, Goethe, and others, and con- 


tains four pages of music. The book measures # in. 
by 4 in., is enclosed in gilt leather case, 1837, 3/. 3s. 
There isa selection of ancient and modern bindings. 


Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co.’s Price Current 
690 is devoted to books on Political Economy, 
Social History, and Law, English and Foreign, 
and many authors of note on these subjects 
appear in its pages. The list under Bentham 
includes the scarce edition of his works edited 
by John Hill Burton, 11 vols., royal 8vo, calf, 
Edinburgh, 1843, 10/. 10s. Under George 
Canning is Therry’s edition of his speeches, 
6 vols., calf, 1836, 31. 3s. ; and under Capt. Cook 
is his catalogue of the different specimens of cloth 
he collected in his voyages (it contains 56 actual 
specimens), 1787, 351. A collection of Corn Law 
Tracts, 1828-42, is priced a guinea. Under Sir F. M. 
Eden, described as the ‘‘ Forerunner of Poor-Law 
Reform,” is his ‘ State of the Poor,’ 3 vols., 4to, 
1797, 8l. A collection of 145 letters from Léon 
Faucher, addressed Henry Reeve from Paris, 
1835-54, is 251. A collection relating to the 
general election of 1880 contains nearly 650 
illustrations, and consists of ballads, broadsides, 
and caricatures and portraits of the Ministry. 
The whole is carefully mounted, forming 3 vols, 
imperial folio, 1 folio, and 3 post 8vo, together 
7 vols., half-morocco, 211. ; under Gladstone is Sir 
John Gladstone’s ‘ Mercator’s Reply to Mr. Booth’s 
Pamphlet on Free Trade,’ Liverpool, 1833, 12s. 6d. 
The author anticipated disastrous results from 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. There is an early 
work of Halliwell-Phillipps, ‘Some Account of a 
Collection of Bills, Accounts, and Inventories, 
illustrating the History of Prices 1650-1750,’ 
privately printed, Brixton Hill, 1852, 11. 2s. 6d. 
Under John Howard are ‘ The State of the Prisons 
in England’ and ‘The Principal Lazarettos in 
Europe,’ 1777-89, 21. 2s.; under Lord Overstone 
are collections of his tracts on Money, Commerce, 
&c.; and under McCulloch, Mill, Adam Smith, 
and others are many items. A sound and uniform 
set of Hansard, 1806-1906, is priced 2351.; and 
a set of the Statistical Society, 1839-1908, 407. 


Dotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following 


We 

communications which, for any reason, we do not 

print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 


leave to state that we decline to return 


spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
we in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

A. B. pr M. (‘Stratford Medal” ).—This refers to 
the celebration organized by Garrick. We cannot 
reply to questions as to the value of medals. 

T. WoLFENDEN (‘Stratton Fight”). — Please 
send fuller address. <A letter sent to you has been 
returned. 
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‘BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (FEBRUARY). 


WALTER V. DANIELL, 
53, MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Standard and Topograpbical Books, 
Engravings, Drawings, Autograph 
Letters, &c. 

JUST PUBLISHED— 


A MANUAL OF BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY. 


Telegraphic Address: “Topography, London.” 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


are being made to reduce Stock 
before Alterations at 


THE BIBLIOPHILE PRESS, 


New and Second-Hand Booksellers, 


149, EDGWARE ROAD, W. 
Inspection invited. 


H. J. GLAISHER’S 


FEBRUARY SUPPLEMENTARY 
CATALOGUE (32 pp.) 
OF BOOK BARGAINS. 


Books new as published in all branches of 
Literature but at GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES. Post free. 


H. J. GLAISHER, BOOKSELLER, 
55 & 57, Wigmore Street, W. 


JUST ISSUED. POST FREE. 
TS OF 


LIs 
SECOND -HAND BOOKS, 
MOSTLY RECENT PURCHASES. 


No. 201.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 
No. 202.—THEOLOGY. 


S. DRAYTON & SONS, 
201, HIGH STREET, EXETER. 


Catalogue of 
BLACK-LETTER BOOKS, 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, &c., 
INCLUDING 
THE FIRST FOUR FOLIOS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
PART III. 
NEARLY READY. Gratis. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 
83, HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


72 pages. 


R. McCASKIE, 


BOOKS, OLD PRINTS 
(CARICATURES, PORTRAITS, ETCHINGS, 
FANCY AUTOGRAPHS, DRAWINGS, &c.), 


For Collectors of moderate means. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


27, MARYLEBONE LANE, W. 


READY TO-DAY. CATALOGUE No. 139 
Of Rare and Interesting Books, comprising a 
Selection from the famed POWERSCOURT 
LIBRARY; an important Collection of PRE- 
SENTATION COPIES of the Works of MAT- 
THEW ARNOLD; Scarce Works on LONDON; 
Books on Ornament, Art, &c. 
Catalogue No.140. RARE PORTRAITS, EARLY 
AMERICAN VIEWS, MAPS, &c. 
Gratis and Post Free. 


MYERS & CO. 69, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


TeLernone: 4957 HOLBORN. 


LUZAC & CO., 
Oriental & Foreign Publishers & Booksellers, 


46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Contractors to H.M. Indian Government, 
Official Agents to the India Office, The — Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, the University of 
Chicago, &c. 
LUZAC & CO. make a speciality of 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 
Latest Catalogues issued :— 
BIBLIOTHECA ORIENTALIS VI., being a Catalogue of 
Semitic Literature (pp. 131), 

can be had gratis on application. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND TEUTONIC NATIONS, 1494-1514. | 
By LEOPOLD VON RANKE._A Revised Translation by G. R. DENNIS, B.A. (Lond.). With an Introduction j 
by EDWARD ARMSTRONG, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

A thoroughly revised translation of this famous work, which Lorentz called one of Ranke’s “most original and 
nstructive contributions to history,” and which gives a general account of the history of Europe during a period of the 
highest interest and importance. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Vol. IV. (containing Parts VII. and VIII.). Small 4to, with 3 Maps and 2 Plans, 12s. net. 


THE ITINERARY OF JOHN LELAND. Newly Edited from the MSS. by 
LUCY TOULMIN SMITH. 

This Edition will be completed in Five Volumes, of which Vol. I. (containing Parts I.-III.), price 18s. net, Vol. IL. 
(Parts IV. and V.), price 12s. net, and Vol. IIT. (the ‘Itinerary in Wales’), price 10s. 6d. net, are also ready. 

‘The present edition was worth waiting for, and we are grateful to Miss Smith for the care she has bestowed on a 
congenial task. The result of Miss Smith’s editing is eminently satisfactory. The ‘Itmerary,’ which is interspersed with 
extracts from charters and lives of the saints, abounds with lights on the vanishing feudal period, and there are few who 
will not find the indefatigable old antiquary an amusing and most instructive companion.”— Westminster Gazette, 


JUST PUBLISHED. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


LIFE OF DEAN COLET, Founder of St. Paul’s School. By the Rev. J. H. 
LUPTON, M.A., late Surmaster of St. Paul’s School, and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. With 
an Appendix of some of his English Writings, and a Facsimile Portrait taken from the Engraving in Holland’s } 


‘Herodlogia.’ New and Revised Edition. 
In view of the approaching celebration of the fourth centenary of St. Paul’s School, special interest attaches to this 


new edition of the life of its founder. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
CATULLI CARMINA. Edited, with Copious Explanatory Notes, by Charles 
STUTTAFORD. 


“Intended for the class whose Latin has become rusty in consequence of the exigences of a professional or business 
occupation. Well and wisely annotated for the purpose, and produced admirably.”—Evening Standard. 


VOL. III. JUST PUBLISHED. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE WORKS OF FRANCIS BEAUMONT AND JOHN FLETCHER. | 


Variorum Edition. Edited by A. H. BULLEN. To be completed in Twelve Volumes. 
Contents of Vol. IIT. :—The Faithful Shepherdess. Edited by W. W. GREG.—The Mad Lover. Edited by R. WARWICK 7} 
Bonp.—The Loyal Subject. Edited by JOHN MASEFIELD. With an Introduction by R. WARWICK BonD.—Rule a Wife J 
and have a Wife. Edited by R. WARWICK Bonp.—The Laws of Candy. Edited by E. K. CHAMBERS. 


NOW COMPLETED IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 5s. each. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by Temple Scott. 7 
With numerous Portraits and Facsimiles. In 12 vols. small post Svo. [Bohn’s Standard Library. 
Vol. XII., completing the Edition. Complete Bibliography by W. SPENCER JACKSON, and Full Index, with J 
Essays on the Portraits of Swift and Stella by the Right Hon. Sir FREDERICK FALKINER, K.C., and on the Relations ¥ 
oo a and Stella by the Very Rev. J. H. BERNARD, D.D., Dean of St. Patrick’s. With 2 Portraits and a View @ 
park. 
“Messrs. Bell are to be warmly congratulated on the completion of their edition of Swift’s Prose Works. Of the ¥ 
care and thoroughness of all concerned in it—editor, contributors, publishers, and printers—we cannot speak too highly. 
For the first time the student has a really complete and satisfactory edition of Swift’s Prose Works, sufficiently annotated ¥ 
and provided with the needful bibliographical apparatus, issued in a very convenient form and at a very — price.” 


wm. 
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STATE AND FAMILY IN EARLY ROME. By Charles W. L. Launspach, § 


of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. j 
‘Mr. Launspach has collected and arranged a great multitude of facts which concern the religious and social life | 

of Rome as it was, to use his own non-explanatory term, ‘in its infancy and adolescence.’ The Thesis which he pow yen 
is that ‘the early Roman State was a conscious imitation ofthe ancient Gens or Family.’ He brings to bear on this task § 
an industry and a learning which are worthy of all praise.” — Westminster Gazette. 


THE STANDARD AUTHORITY. | 
WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. Twentieth Century} 


EDITION. Revised and Enlarged, with an Appendix of 25,000 Words, Phrases, and Definitions. 
2,348 pages. 5,000 Illustrations. 
WRITE FOR DETAILED PROSPECTUS, with Specimen Pages, hundreds of Opinions of Eminent Men, and prices % 
in various styles of binding. 
London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 


Published Weekly Ww JOHN ©. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS Bream's Buildings, Chancery Tane F.C. : and Printed 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, February 20, 1909. 
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